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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


April  23,  1942. 

The  Honorable 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Dear  Mr.  Commissioner: 

Will  you  please  approve,  for  publication  in  English,  the  manu¬ 
script  entitled  “Living  Conditions  Among  Small  Farmers  in  Puerto 
Rico”,  by  Mr.  Manuel  A.  Perez,  Chairman  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
Board  of  Puerto  Rico? 

This  study  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  original  investigations  on 
the  health  and  socio-economic  conditions  of  the  rural  areas  of  this 
Island.  Because  of  the  information  it  puts  forth  on  the  living 
conditions  and  the  economic  problems  of  our  small  farmers,  allow 
me  to  recommend  that  the  same  be  published  as  No.  2  of  the  new 
series  of  Research  Bulletins  on  Agriculture  and  Livestock  of  this 
Department. 


Respectfully  yours. 


Jaime  Bague, 
Technical  Assistant. 


Approved  for  publication 

IsiDORO  A.  Colon, 

Commissioner. 
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PREFACE 


In  1936  the  Health  Division  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 
Administration  began  to  gather  information  for  a  series  of  studies 
on  the  health  and  socio-e^cnomic  conditions  prevailing  in  Puerto 
Rico.  It  was  contemplated  that  these  studies  would  cover  both  the 
urban  and  the  rural  sections  of  the  Island  but  those  which  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  published  cover  the  rural  areas  only. 

The  present  study  is  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  series.  It  deals 
with  the  living  conditions  among  farmers — mostly  owners — operating 
small  tracts  of  land  of  5  to  34  “cuerdas”  and  was  undertaken  with 
the  purpose  of  having  a  basis  for  comparison  as  to  differences  in 
living  conditions  between  the  wage  earners’  families  already  studied 
in  the  various  agricultural  regions  and  the  small  owners’  families 
living  in  the  same  environment.  Although  the  data  were  gathered 
by  the  Health  Division  of  the  PRRA,  the  tabulation  and  analysis  as 
well  as  the  preparation  of  the  final  report  were  completed  as  a  Work 
Projects  Administration  project  sponsored  by  the  Insular  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  with  the  technical  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

The  preceding  articles  of  the  series  were  published  in  the  Puerto 
Rico  Journal  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medicine  from  June 
1937  to  June  1941.  However,  since  the  present  study  has  not  suf¬ 
ficient  medical  interest  it  was  decided  to  publish  it  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Insular  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Commissioner,  Hon.  Isidoro  A.  Colon  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  and  Insular  agencies  concerned. 

The  study  owes  its  existence  largely  to  the  vision  and  interest  in 
research  of  Dr.  Pablo  Morales  Otero  under  whose  direction  as  Chief 
of  the  Health  Division  of  the  PRRA  the  plans  for  the  study  were 
completed  in  1937.  Although  not  associated  with  the  PRRA  since 
1938,  Dr.  Morales  Otero  continued  to  lend  his  assistance  in  various 
ways  and  never  lost  interest  in  the  project.  The  field  data  were 
gathered  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Rafaela  Espino,  Chief  of  the 
Social  Service  Section  of  the  Health  Division,  PRRA.  Mr.  Jorge 
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Bermudez  Alamo,  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Mr.  Sol  L. 
Descartes,  Economist  of  the  Insular  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  University  of  Puerto  Kico,  made  valuable  suggestions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  specific  parts  of  the  study.  Special  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  Miss  Alice  C.  Hanson  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
who  read  the  entire  manuscript  and  suggested  several  changes  in 
both  text  and  tables  which  suggestions  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
present  revision. 


San  Juan,  Puerto  Kico, 
July,  1942. 


M.  A.  P. 


HEALTH  AND  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STUDIES  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

VI.  LIVING  CONDITIONS  AMONG  SMALL  FARMERS 

Summary 

The  present  study  comprises  3,069  rural  families  of  small  farmers 
operating  tracts  of  land  of  5  to  3-1  cuerdas.  The  survey  covers  470 
rural  barrios  of  60  municipalities  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  3,069  farms 
visited  represent  14.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  farms  of  5  to 
34  cuerdas  in  the  60  municipalities  surveyed. 

The  farms  were  classified  in  4  types  or  combinations  thereof  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principal  crop  or  principal  source  of  income,  namely 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  colfee,  minor  crops,  tol)acco-minor  crops,  coffee- 
minor  crops  and  sugar  cane-minor  crops.  The  farms  studied  are 
representative  of  small-scale  farming  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  minor-crop  farms  were  the  most  numerous  amounting  to  27.5 
per  cent  of  the  total,  the  tobacco-minor  crop  and  the  coffee-minor 
crop  farms  followed  with  26.0  per  cent  and  16.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
respectively.  The  sugar  cane  farms  amounted  to  12.8  per  cent  of 
the  total,  the  tobacco  farms  to  8.1  per  cent,  the  coffee  farms  to  5.2 
per  cent  and  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  to  3.6  per  cent. 

In  nearly  three-fourths  (73.9  per  cent)  of  the  farms  the  minor 
crops  were  responsible  for  the  principal  or  a  substantial  part  (one- 
third  or  more)  of  the  annual  cash  income  which  shows  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  small  farms  as  a  source  of  food  supply  in  the  Island’s 
economy. 

Two-fifths  (40.4  per  cent)  of  the  farms  are  from  5  to  9  cuerdas; 
one-fourth  (24.5  per  cent)  are  from  10  to  14  cuerdas;  14.1  per  cent 
from  15  to  19  cuerdas;  10.0  per  cent  from  20  to  24  cuerdas;  5.9 
per  cent  from  25  to  29  cuerdas  and  5.0  per  cent  from  30  to  34  cuer¬ 
das.  The  average  size  of  the  farms  is  13.3  cuerdas. 

All  the  farms  visited,  with  the  exception  of  nine,  were  farms 
operated  by  their  owners;  nine  farms  were  leased  farms  operated  by 
tenants.  Nearly  three-fifths  (57.0  per  cent)  of  the  farms  were  pur¬ 
chased,  two-fifths  (40.7  per  cent)  were  wholly  or  partly  inherited, 
and  only  2.0  per  cent  were  leased  and  purchased  or  leased. 

IMore  than  two-fifths  (41.3  per  cent)  of  the  families  had  been  on 
the  farms  for  a  period  of  20  years  or  more  and  only  one-eighth 
(12.4  per  cent)  had  been  on  the  farms  for  less  than  5  years. 
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One-half  (49.5  per  cent)  of  the  land  area  in  the  total  nnmlier 
of  farms  was  under  cultivation  and  was  therefore  classified  as  crop¬ 
land.  An  average  of  6.6  cnerdas  were  cultivated  on  each  farm.  On 
the  sugar  cane  farms  (60.3  per  cent)  and  on  the  sugar  cane-minor 
crop  (66.4  per  cent)  farms,  more  than  three-fifths  and  two-thirds 
respectively  of  the  land  was  cultivated.  On  the  coffee  farms  (58.7 
per  cent)  and  on  the  coffee-minor  crop  farms  (56.6  per  cent)  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  land  was  cultivated.  On  the  tol)aceo-minor  crops 
(47.5  per  cent)  and  on  the  minor  crop  (27.7  per  cent)  farms,  the 
proportion  of  land  cultivated  was  below  the  average  for  the  whole 
number  of  farms.  Of  the  total  cropland,  13.1  per  cent  was  planted 
to  sugar  cane,  12.8  per  cent  to  tobacco,  21.3  per  cent  to  coffee  and 
52.8  per  cent  to  minor  crops. 

The  average  value  per  cuerda  for  all  kinds  of  property  on  the 
farms  (land,  buildings,  crops,  animals  and  agricultural  e(iuipment) 
is  $78.  The  highest  value  per  cuerda  is  shown  by  the  sugar  cane 
($151)  and  tlie  sugar  cane-minor  crop  ($106)  farms.  The  lowest 
value  per  cuerda  is  shown  by  the  minor  crops  ($56)  and  the  coffee- 
minor  crop  ($64)  farms.  The  highest  value  per  farm  is  shown  also 
by  the  sugar  cane  ($2,180)  and  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  ($1,431  j 
farms,  and  the  lowest  by  the  minor  crop  ($679)  farms.  The  average 
value  per  farm  of  the  coffee  farms  is  $1,076,  of  the  tobacco  farms, 
$951,  of  the  coffee-minor  crop  farms  $902,  and  of  the  tobacco-minor 
crop  farms  $903.  The  average  value  per  farm  for  all  types  of  farms 
is  $1,037. 

i\Iore  than  three-fifths  (61.5  per  cent)  of  the  workers  who  worked 
on  the  farms  were  members  of  the  households  and  less  than  two- 
fifths  (38.5  per  cent)  were  paid  laborers.  On  the  sugar  cane  farms, 
however,  the  proportion  of  paid  laborers  rose  to  69.1  per  cent  and 
on  the  sugar  cane-minor  croj)  farms  to  47.3  per  cent.  Conversely, 
on  the  minor  crop  farms  only  one-fifth  (21.9  per  cent)  of  the  workers 
were  paid  laborers  and  78.1  i)er  cent  were  members  of  the  house¬ 
holds,  and  on  the  coffee-minor  crop  farms  about  one-fourth  (34.6 
per  cent)  of  the  workers  were  paid  laborers  and  three-fourths  (75.4 
per  cent)  were  members  of  the  households. 

Paid  workers  were  employed  only  on  37.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  farms.  One-sixth  (16.2  per  cent)  of  these  workers  had  a 
daily  wage  rate  under  50  cents;  44.1  per  cent  had  a  daily  wage  rate 
of  50  to  74  cents  and  39.6  per  cent  earned  daily  wage  rates  of  75  to 
$1  or  more.  The  average  daily  wage  rate  for  all  types  of  farms  was 
66  cents  per  day.  For  the  various  types  of  farms  the  average  daily 
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wage  rates  are  as  follows:  sugar  cane,  82  cents;  sugar  cane-minor 
crops,  80  cents ;  minor  crops,  60  cents ;  coffee,  54  cents ;  tobacco- 
minor  crops,  53  cents ;  coffee-minor  crops,  53  cents ;  and  tobacco,  48 
cents. 

One-fourtli  (25.1  per  cent)  of  the  farmers  did  not  use  credit  of 
any  kind  and  stated  that  they  operated  their  farms  with  their  own 
resources.  The  proportion  of  those  included  in  this  classification  is 
low  (11.4  per  cent)  on  the  sugar  cane  farms,  increases  to  14.0  per 
cent  on  the  tobacco  farms,  to  16.3  per  cent  on  the  coffee  farms  and 
to  22.3  per  cent,  23.0  per  cent  and  to  29.4  per  cent  on  the  coffee- 
minor  crops,  the  tobacco-minor  crops  and  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop 
farms,  respectively,  and  is  highest  on  the  minor  crop  farms  (39.6  per 
cent) . 

The  number  of  farmers  obtaining  credit  from  banks  is  extremely 
low,  less  than  1.0  per  cent  of  the  total.  Merchants  are  the  principal 
source  of  credit,  specially  in  the  tobacco  farms  in  which  more  than 
one  half  (53.0  per  cent)  of  the  farmers  obtained  credit  from  them. 
For  the  sugar  cane  and  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  the  main 
source  of  credit  are  the  sugar  centrals  which  supplied  credit  to  42.4 
per  cent  of  the  former  and  to  23.9  per  cent  of  the  latter.  In  nearly 
one-third  (31.9  per  cent)  of  the  fairnis  the  farmers  reported  that 
they  could  not  secure  credit.  The  proportion  of  the  latter  was  par¬ 
ticularly  high  on  the  coffee  farms  (68.1  per  cent)  and  on  the  coffee- 
minor  crops  farms  (58.5  per  cent). 

The  average  weekly  income  from  all  sources  for  the  total  number 
of  families  is  $9.86  per  family.  The  highest  weekly  income  per  fam¬ 
ily  is  shown  by  the  sugar  cane  ($16.20)  and  by  the  sugar  cane-minor 
crop  ($14.53)  farms.  The  families  on  the  minor  crop  farms  had  the 
lowest  weekly  income  per  family  ($7.53),  followed  by  those  on  the 
tobacco  ($8.60),  coffee-minor  crop  ($8.80)  and  tobacco-minor  crop 
($9.57)  farms.  The  families  living  on  the  coffee  farms  had  a  weekly 
income  of  $10.07.  This  compares  with  weekly  incomes  of  $6.13  per 
family  among  the  wage  earners’  families  in  Central  “Lafayette”  in 
1936  and  $4.37  per  family  of  wage  earners  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and 
fruit  regions. 

One-fourth  (25.3  per  cent)  of  the  total  weekly  income  is  from 
wages  earned  when  working  off  the  farm.  The  families  obtaining 
the  highest  incomes  from  wages  (36.6  per  cent)  are  those  living  on 
the  minor  crop  farms.  In  general  the  highest  incomes  from  wages 
are  observed  on  the  smaller  farms  in  which  minor  crops  are  the 
principal  or  an  important  source  of  income.  Contrariwise,  the  low- 
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est  weekly  incomes  from  wages  were  received  by  the  families  living 
on  the  sugar  cane  farms  (17.8  per  cent),  on  the  tobacco  farms  (17.3 
per  cent)  and  on  the  tobacco-minor  crop  farms  (19.5  per  cent). 

About  one-fifth  (19.8  per  cent)  of  the  weekly  income  is  made 
up  by  the  value  of  faim  products  consumed.  The  income  from  this 
source  is  highest  on  the  tobacco-minor  crop  farms  (24.8  per  cent), 
on  the  minor  crop  farms  (22.8  per  cent)  and  on  the  tobacco  farms 
(22.5  per  cent).  The  lowest  incomes  from  products  consumed  were 
received  by  the  families  living  on  the  sugar  cane  farms  (12.5  per 
cent)  and  the  coffee  farms  (14.1  per  cent). 

IMore  than  two-fifths  (43.4  per  cent)  of  the  weekly  income  of  all 
families  was  derived  from  products  sold.  The  income  from  this 
source  is  highest  among  the  families  living  on  the  sugar-cane  farms 
(58.4  per  cent),  second  highest  on  the  tobacco  farms  (49.9  per  cent) 
and  was  less  important  on  the  tobacco-minor  crop  farms  (45.3  per 
cent),  on  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  (42.7  per  cent)  and  on 
the  coffee-minor  crop  farms  (41.6  per  cent).  The  minor  crop  farms 
had  the  lowest  income  (26.6  per  cent)  from  products  sold. 

One-twelfth  of  the  weekly  income  (8.1  per  cent)  is  obtained  from 
the  operation  of  businesses  like  small  shops,  lottery  agencies,  etc. 
The  income  from  this  source  was  highest  (18.5  per  cent)  on  the  cof¬ 
fee  farms  and  lowest  (3.1  per  cent)  on  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop 
farms.  The  income  from  pensions  and  help  from  relatives  amounted 
to  3.4  per  cent  of  the  total  and  was  highest  (5.5  per  cent)  on  the 
minor  crop  farms. 

The  families  studied  had  an  annual  income  of  $457  per  family. 
The  highest  annual  incomes  were  recorded  among  the  families  living 
on  the  sugar  cane  farms  ($805)  and  on  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop 
farms  ($585).  Next  in  order  are  the  families  on  the  tobacco-minor 
crop  farms  with  $478;  on  the  coffee  farms  with  $427;  on  the  to¬ 
bacco  farms  with  $422 ;  on  the  coffee-minor  crop  farms  with  $374 
and  the  families  on  the  minor  crop  farms  which  had  the  lowest  in¬ 
come  of  all,  $326  per  family  per  annum.  This  compares  with  an¬ 
nual  incomes  of  $255  among  the  wage  earners’  families  in  Central 
'‘Lafayette”  in  1936  and  $171  for  the  wage  earners’  families  of  the 
tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions  also  in  1936. 

Mere  than  one-half  (52.3  per  cent)  of  the  total  weekly  income 
of  all  families  studied  is  spent  in  food,  11.3  per  cent  in  expenses 
connected  with  the  operation  of  the  farms,  9.2  per  cent  in  clothing, 
7.1  per  cent  in  recreation  and  transportation,  6.2  per  cent  in  health 
and  about  14.0  per  cent  in  all  other  expenses.  On  the  sugar  cane 
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farms  the  weekly  amount  spent  in  food  is  only  42.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  weekly  income  and  on  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  44.6  per 
cent. 

The  families  on  all  farms  had  a  deficiency  of  3.9  per  cent  in  their 
ryeekly  income.  The  families  on  the  sugar  cane  farms  and  those  on 
the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  were  the  only  families  having  a 
weekly  surplus  of  6.2  per  cent  and  12.3  per  cent  respectively. 

There  were  2,659  families,  or  86.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  report¬ 
ing  debts  and  obligations  of  one  kind  or  another.  No  debts  what¬ 
soever  were  reported  from  410  farms  or  13.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  number  of  families  reporting  debts  ranges  from  82.5  per  cent 
on  the  minor-crop  farms  to  92.8  per  cent  on  the  tobacco  farms.  The 
average  amount  of  debt  per  family  is  $244.  The  highest  average 
amount  of  debt  per  farm  is  shown  by  the  sugar  cane  farms  $436), 
followed  by  the  coffee  farms  ($404),  the  tobacco  farms  ($315)  and 
the  coffee-minor  crop  farms  ($272). 

Almost  one-half  (49.3  per  cent)  of  the  total  debt,  all  families 
included,  is  mortgage  debt.  More  than  one-fifth  (22.0  per  cent)  are 
debts  incurred  for  expenses  which  may  be  considered  as  current 
family  expenditures  as  food,  clothing,  home  furnishings  and  ecpiip- 
ment,  health;  nearly  one-fifth  (19.2  per  cent)  are  debts  derived  from 
expenditures  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  farms  as  financing 
of  crops,  seeds  and  fertilizer,  etc. ;  7.5  per  cent  is  the  amount  of 
delinquent  taxes  and  2.0  per  cent  are  debts  from  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Only  536  farms  or  17.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  reported  mortgage 
debts  amounting  to  an  average  of  $596  per  farm.  The  average 
amount  of  mortgage  debt  was  highest  ($865)  on  the  sugar  cane  farms 
and  lowest  on  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  ($493)  and  on  the  minor  crop 
farms  ($498).  The  largest  proportion  of  mortgaged  farms  was  found 
among  the  coffee  (35  per  cent)  and  the  coffee-minor  crop  farms  (28.1 
per  cent)  ;  the  lowest  proportion  of  mortgaged  farms  was  found  in 
the  minor  crop  farms  (9.4  per  cent)  and  in  the  tobacco-minor  crop 
farms  (13.8  per  cent).  More  than  one-fifth  (22.1  per  cent)  of  the 
sugar  cane  farms  and  15.6  per  cent  of  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop 
farms  were  mortgaged. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Baltimore  is  the  principal  source  of 
mortgage  credit,  holding  46.8  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  mort¬ 
gages.  The  mortgage  debt  to  said  Bank  ranges  from  42.6  per  cent 
on  the  tobacco-minor  crop  farms  to  68.6  per  cent  on  the  sugar  cane- 
minor  crop  farms. 
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The  families  are  of  a  large  size  (an  average  of  6.7  persons  per 
family)  not  Imeanse  women  are  extremely  fertile,  but  l)ecanse  ap¬ 
parently  despite  a  relatively  low  birth  rate  there  is  a  lower  mortality 
in  this  population  group.  The  median  size  of  family  is  5.9  members. 
About  three-eighths  (37.3  per  cent)  of  the  families  consist  of  8  or 
more  members. 

The  people  in  the  small  farmers’  group  live  longer  than  the 
people  in  the  farm  laborers’  groups  previously  studied  and  also  than 
the  rural  population  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  whole.  The  percentage  of 
persons  45  years  of  age  and  over  is  17.2  as  compared  with  12.3 
among  the  families  in  Central  “Lafayette”,  10.7  among  the  families 
in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions  and  12.6  in  tlie  rural  popula¬ 
tion  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  ratio  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  per  1,000  women 
15-44  years  is  501  as  compared  with  778  in  the  sugar  cane  area 
(Central  “Lafayette”)  918  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions, 
737  in  the  rural  population  of  Puerto  Rico  and  391  in  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  United  States  in  1930. 

The  population  in  the  small  farmers’  group  is  predominantly 
white.  More  than  seven-eighths  (88.4  per  cent)  of  the  total  numl)cr 
of  persons  were  classified  as  white  and  less  than  one-eighth  (11.6  per 
cent)  as  negroes  or  mulattoes.  This  compares  with  76.2  per  cent  of 
white  persons  and  23.8  per  cent  of  colored  persons  in  the  total  pop- 
lation  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1935. 

Only  4.8  per  cent  of  the  families  studied  had  lived  in  the  com¬ 
munity  for  less  than  5  years  and  three-fourths  (73.2  per  cent)  had 
lived  in  the  community  for  20  years  or  more.  On  the  sugar  cane 
and  on  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  four-fifths  (80.2  per  cent) 
and  more  than  three-fourths  (77.9  per  cent)  respectively  had  lived 
in  the  same  community  for  20  years  or  more. 

The  percentage  of  persons  with  no  schooling  whatsoever  (32.3 
per  cent)  among  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  is  lower 
than  among  the  families  of  wage  earners  in  Central  “Lafayette” 
(36.9  per  cent)  and  of  wage  earners  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit 
regions  (40.5  per  cent).  Two-fifths  (40.3  per  cent)  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  school  age  had  completed  from  1  to  4  grades  of  the  element¬ 
ary  school  and  one-fourth  (25.0  per  cent)  had  completed  from  5  to 
8  grades. 

Among  the  heads  of  families,  however,  the  percentage  of  illiter¬ 
ates  among  the  small  farmers’  families  (60.2  per  cent)  is  higher  than 
among  the  heads  of  families  in  the  sugar  cane  area  (52.3  per  cent) 
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and  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions  (59.1  per  cent).  This 
is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  small  farms  are  located  mostly 
in  the  hilly  central  part  of  the  Island  in  which  there  is  lack  of  school 
facilities  and  specially  to  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  families  in  the 
small  farmers’  families  are  older  than  the  heads  of  families  in  the 
wage  earners’  families. 

The  married  population  among  the  small  farmers’  group  is  much 
older  than  the  married  population  among  the  wage  earners’  groups 
in  the  various  agricultural  regions.  Whereas  in  the  sugar-cane  area 
(Central  “Lafayette”)  9.1  per  cent  of  the  married  persons  were  in 
the  15-19  years  age  group,  50.4  per  cent  in  the  20-24  years  group 
and  72.8  per  cent  in  the  25-29  years  group,  and  in  the  tobacco,  cof¬ 
fee  and  fruit  regions  the  percentages  were  9.8,  44.5  and  77.8  respect¬ 
ively,  in  the  small  farmers’  group  the  percentages  of  married  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  same  ages  are  much  lower :  3.1,  18.8  and  44.2  respect¬ 
ively. 

The  percentage  of  consensual  marriages  among  the  small  farmers 
(8.7)  is  very  low  when  compared  with  the  percentage  of  consensual 
marriages  among  the  wage  earners’  families  in  the  sugar  cane  area 
(46.4)  and  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions  (20.1)  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  civil  and  of  ecclesiastical  marriages  are  about  one-fourth 
(24.8  per  cent)  and  two-thirds  (66.4  per  cent)  respectively  among 
the  small  farmers  as  compared  with  about  one-fourth  (24.0  per  cent) 
and  three-tenths  (29.0  per  cent)  in  the  sugar  cane  area  and  one- 
fifth  (20.3  per  cent)  and  three-fifths  (59.6  per  cent)  in  the  tobacco, 
coffee  and  fruit  regions. 

Of  the  total  persons  under  15  years  of  age,  90.5  per  cent  Avere 
legitimate  and  9.5  per  cent  were  of  illegitimate  birth,  Avhieh  com¬ 
pares  Avith  43.5  per  cent  of  illegitimates  in  the  sugar  cane  area  (Cen¬ 
tral  “Lafayette”)  and  19.2  per  cent  of  illegitimates  in  the  tobacco, 
coffee  and  fruit  regions. 

IMost  of  the  small  farmers’  houses  are  frame  houses  roofed  Avith 
galvanized  iron  but  there  are  still  more  than  10.0  per  cent  of  the 
houses  Avhich  are  huts  roofed  AAutli  straAV  or  yaguas.  The  highest 
percentage  (15.9)  of  these  huts  is  found  on  the  minor  crop  farms 
and  the  loAvest  (3.6)  on  the  sugar-cane  farms. 

Nearly  one-fourth  (24.2  per  cent)  of  the  houses  had  less  than 
200  sq.  feet  of  floor  area,  one-half  (49.4)  had  from  200  to  400  sq. 
feet  and  more  than  one-fourth  (26.0  per  cent)  had  floor  areas  of 
400  sq.  feet  or  more.  The  loAvest  percentage  of  houses  of  less  than 
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200  sq.  feet  floor  area  (13.4)  and  tlie  highest  percentage  of  houses 
of  400  sq.  feet  or  more  floor  area  (43.2)  are  found  on  the  sugar  cane 
farms. 

The  average  number  of  rooms  per  house  is  2.7  and  the  average 
number  of  sleeping  rooms  1.7.  The  average  number  of  occupants 
per  room  is  2.5  and  there  is  an  average  of  4  occupants  per  sleeping 
room.  Nearly  one-half  (47.2  per  cent)  of  the  houses  had  only  two 
rooms,  one  living  room  which  is  used  also  as  dining  room  and  some¬ 
times  as  sleeping  room  and  one  sleeping  room.  Less  than  one-fourth 
(23.3)  of  the  houses  had  three  rooms  and  one-fourth  (24.7)  had  four 
or  more  rooms. 

Nearly  four-fifths  (79.8  per  cent)  of  the  houses  had  latrines  but 
only  26  of  tlie  3,069  dwellings  had  water  pi])ed  to  the  house  and 
water  closet  installations.  On  the  sugar  cane  farms  the  proi)ortion 
of  houses  with  latrines  rose  to  93.6  per  cent  This  compares  with 

56.9  per  cent  of  houses  with  latrines  in  Central  ‘"Lafayette”  (in 
1936)  and  48.0  per  cent  of  houses  with  latrines  in  the  tobacco,  cof¬ 
fee,  and  fruit  regions. 

Although  the  information  gathered  regarding  the  consumption  of 
food  is  rather  incomplete,  there  are  certain  indications  that  the  small 
farmers’  families  do  have  more  and  better  food  than  the  wage  earn¬ 
ers’  families.  More  than  four-fifths  (80.3  per  cent)  of  the  small 
farmers’  families  consumed  milk.  The  average  daily  consumption  of 
milk  per  family  is  4.3  pints  as  com])ared  with  2.3  ])ints  among  the 
""Lafayette”  families  and  2.7  pints  among  the  wage  earners’  families 
of  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions.  Nine-tenths  (89.9  })er  cent) 
of  the  families  consumed  cow's  milk,  mostly  from  their  own  cows, 

5.9  per  cent  consumed  goat's  milk  and  4.2  per  cent  consumed  can¬ 
ned  milk. 


HEALTH  AND  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STUDIES  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

VI.  LIVING  CONDITIONS  i^MONG  SMALL  FAEMEES 

Introduction 

From  1936  through  1937  the  Health  Division  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Reconstruction  Administration  conducted  a  series  of  investigations 
on  the  health  and  socio-economic  conditions  in  the  rural  sections  of 
the  Island.  The  ohject  of  these  investigations  was  to  accumulate 
material  for  the  study  of  the  rural  prolilcms  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  first  survey  the  existing  conditions  on  a  sugar  cane  plan¬ 
tation  were  recorded ;  ^  in  the  second,  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit 
regions  were  studied."  The  third  stud}^  dealt  with  the  physical 
measurements  of  agricultural  workers  ^  and  the  fourth  with  the  phys¬ 
ical  impairments  of  adult  life  among  the  workers  examined  at  the 
PRRA  camps  and  dispensaries.^  The  writer  prepared  still  another 
report  giving  the  results  of  a  second  survey  of  the  sugar  cane  area 
( Central  ‘  ‘  Lafayette  ’  ’ )  previously  studied.® 

In  these  surveys,  however,  only  one  class  of  the  rural  population, 
the  farm  laborer,  was  studied.  To  present  a  more  complete  picture 
of  existing  conditions  in  the  rural  areas,  it  seemed  desirable  to  con¬ 
duct  an  investigation  among  the  small  farmers,  who  constitute  the 
second  largest  group  of  the  rural  population,  in  order  to  establish 
pertinent  comparisons  lietween  the  two  population  groups.  Since 
farm  laborers  make  up  four-fifths  of  the  rural  population  and  the 
remaining  one-fifth  are  owners  and  tenants,  (most  of  whom  are  small 
farmers)  it  was  considered  that  the  rural  population  as  a  whole 
would  be  then  appropriately  covered  in  so  far  as  the  purpose  of 
these  studies  is  concerned. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  olijectives  of  the  rural  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  PRRA  was  the  creation  of  small  subsistence  farms  to 
provide  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  landless  population  with 
a  means  of  subsistence  which  would  assure,  ('utirely  or  in  part,  the 
support  of  the  family.  Evidently,  then,  an  investigation  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  among  the  small  farmers’  families  was  pertinent  in 
order  to  collect  the  necessary  information  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  living  throughout  the  Island.  The  information  de¬ 
rived  from  this  study,  it  was  expected,  would  be  helpful  in  the  for- 
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mulati'On  of  polieies  ])y  the  Administration  and  for  eomi)arison  witli 
the  results  attained  ])y  the  resettlers  already  estahlislied  ])y  the 
PRRA. 

It  was  decided  therefore  to  study  a  rei)rcsentative  number  of 
small  farmers’  families,*  employins*'  the  same  method  of  investigation 
and  nsing  the  same  investigation  sheet  of  the  ])revions  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  amono'  the  farm  lal)orers’  families  in  the  various  agricultural 
regions  of  the  Island.**  Although  the  main  interest  of  this  study  is 
centered  in  the  families  living  in  the  farms,  a  sn])])lementary  sheet 
was  prepared  to  collect  data  relative  to  the  farm  ])ro])er,  such  as 
type  and  size,  ])rodncts  raised,  source  and  amount  of  production 
credit,  etc. 

Number  and  Location  of  Farms 

Limitation  of  funds  made  it  advisalile  not  to  extend  the  study 
to  all  the  municipalities  of  Puerto  Rico.  Hence  seventeen  of  the 
seventy-seven  munici]ialitics  of  the  Island  were  left  out  of  the  study 
either  liecause  (1)  there  were  relatively  few  small  farms  in  tliem 
(Arroyo,  Cataho,  Dorado,  Duanica,  Salinas,  Santa  Isabel  and  Toa 
Baja)  or  (2)  liccause  in  the  adjoining  munici])alities  to  whicli  the 
investigation  was  extended  there  existed  more  or  le.ss  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  in  the  munici])alities  omitted  (Ahasco  and  Rincon  with 
respect  to  Aguada,  Moca  and  San  Sebastian ;  Calio  Rojo  witli  respect 
to  Lajas  and  San  German;  Camuy  and  Quehradillas  with  respect 
to  Hatillo  and  Isaliela ;  Guralio  and  Iais  Piedras  with  respect  to  Jun- 
cos  and  San  Lorenzo).  Also  omitted  were  San  Juan  in  which  there 
is  no  rural  section,  and  the  islands  of  Culehra  and  Vie([nes. 

A  total  of  3,069  ***  families  in  an  equal  number  of  farms  Avere 
visited  in  470  rural  barrios  of  the  sixty  munici])alities  surveyed. 
Only  the  owner’s  or  tenant’s  family  was  visited  in  every  case.  On 
the  average,  51  families  were  visited  in  each  munici]iality,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  visited  per  municipality  ranging  from  6  in  IMaricao  to 
155  in  Utnado. 

*  A  small  farmer  rvns  defined  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  a.s  one  operatine:.  as  owner 
or  tenant,  a  piece  of  land  from  five  to  less  than  thirty-five  cuerdan.  A  cuerda  is  equivalent 
to  0.9712  of  an  acre. 

**  For  further  details  ns  to  the  methods  of  procedure  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first 
paper  of  the  series:  I. — Health  and  Socio-Economic  Conditions  on  a  Sugar  Cane  Plantation. 
The  P.  R.  .Journal  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medicine,  Vol.  XTT.  No.  4  (1937) 

pp.  4—5. 

***  In  fact  3,179  farms  were  visited.  I)ut  110  of  them  were  finally  discarded  because 
(1)  they  were  not  cultivated  or  the  value  of  crop  was  less  than  ^'10.00  (77),  or  (2)  b'-'- 
cause  they  did  not  fit  in  the  7  types  or  suldypes  in  which  tlie  farms  were  grouped  (33). 
The  latter  were  mostly  coconut  farms  and  their  number  was  considered  too  small  to  justify 
their  inclusion  in  this  study. 
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The  numl)er  of  farms  visited  in  each  i)arrio  was  on  the  average 
6.6,  ranging  from  2.8  in  Fajardo  to  14.2  in  Barranqnitas.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  barrios  included  in  the  survey  in  the  various  mnnicipal- 
ities  is  summarized  thus:  (See  also  Appendix  1.) 


Percentage  of 
Barrios  Surveyed 

No.  of 

Municipalities 

[  Municipalities 

Total . 

60 

25  to  49 . 

0 

Guayanilla-Guayama-Juana  Uiaz-Maricao-Ponce-Luquillo 

50  to  74 . 

27 

Aguadilla-Aibonito-Arecibo-Barranquitas-Carolina-Cayey 
Guaynabo-Humacao-Juncos-Lajas-Las  Marias-Loiza 
Maunabo-Mayagtiez-Moca-Orocovis-Patillas-renuelas 

Rio  Grande-Rio  Piedras-Sabana  Grande-San  German-San 
Sebastian-Vega  Alta-Vega  Baja-Villalba-Yauco 

75  to  09 . 

18 

Adjuntas-Aguada-Bayainon-Caguas-Ceiba-Cidra-Coamo 

Ciale.s-Corozal-Fajardo-Horinigueros-Isabela-Lares-Manatj 

Morovis-Naguabo-Utuado-Yabucoa 

100 . . 

9 

Aguas  Buenas-Barceloneta-Coinerio-IIatillo-Jayuya-Naran- 
jito-San  Lorenzo-Toa  Alta-Trujillo  Alto 

As  a  general  rule,  there  were  very  few  or  no  farms  at  all  of  the 
size  required  for  this  investigation  (5-34  ciierdas)  in  the  barrios 
omitted  in  each  mnnicii)ality. 

Selection  of  Farms 

In  1935,  the  farms  of  5  to  34  cnerdas  in  Puerto  Rico  numbered 
approximately  24,300,  or  46.0  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  farms 
on  the  Island  (52,790).  In  the  60  municipalities  included  in  the 
survey,  the  farms  of  tliat  size  were  21,787  which  represent  also  46.0 
l)er  cent  of  the  total  number  of  farms  in  said  municipalities  (47,205). 
The  3,069  farms  included  in  this  study  rejiresent  therefore  14.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  farms  of  5  to  34  cuerdas  in  the  munici¬ 
palities  surveyed.  (See  Appendix  la.) 

The  Island  was  divided  in  five  districts  for  the  purpose  of  this 
study.  In  each  district  there  were  a  District  Supervisor  and  a  vary¬ 
ing  number  of  enumerators  or  field  agenfs  who  had  to  visit  a  pre¬ 
determined  number  of  farms  in  one  or  more  municipalities.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Treasurer  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Collector  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  of  each  municipality  was  authorized  to  give  to  these 
enumerators,  from  the  tax-payers  list,  the  necessary  information  as 
to  the  number  of  farms  of  5  to  34  cuerdas  in  each  municipality, 
name  of  the  owners,  location  of  the  farms,  etc.  From  this  list  the 
farms  to  be  visited  were  selected  by  the  enumerators.  The  enumer- 
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ators  were  instructed  to  see  that  the  farms  visited  should  be  as  scat¬ 
tered  as  possible  throus’hout  the  barrio,  and  that  at  least  they  should 
not  be  eoutii»uous.  They  were  further  iusti'ucted  to  omit  all  farms 
not  operated  directly  by  owners  or  tenants,  that  is,  all  farms  oper¬ 
ated  l)y  overseers  or  ag'ents  of  large  land  owners  or  by  sharecroppers. 
Frequently,  howevei',  the  farms  of  the  size  recinired  were  more  or 
less  grouped  in  a  ])art  of  the  barrio  while  the  lai'ger  farms  were  in 
other.  As  a  general  rule,  the  small  farms,  even  in  the  municipalities 
of  the  coast,  were  found  in  the  hilly  sections  of  the  interior  and  not 
in  the  flat  alluvial  soil  sections  of  the  coast. 

Once  the  investigation  was  completed,  the  investigation  and  sup¬ 
plementary  sheets  were  sent  to  the  District  Supervisor  for  a  prelim¬ 
inary  check  of  the  information  collected,  and  then  to  the  Statistical 
Section  of  the  Health  Division  to  be  tlioroughly  checked,  coded,  and 
edited.  If  some  information  was  missing  or  if  there  were  incorrect 
or  donl)tfnl  data,  the  necessary  information  was  obtained  from  the 
field  enumerators  through  the  office  of  the  District  Supervisor. 


Type 


The  farms  were  classified  in  four  types  or  combinations  thereof, 
according  to  the  pi'incii)al  crop  or  principal  source  of  income.  When 
there  were  two  imi)ortant  cro])s,  one  of  them  amounting  to  at  least 
one-third  of  the  income  from  the  other  crop,  the  farm  was  classified 
as  a  combination  of  the  two  types.  For  instance,  if  the  principal 
source  of  income  was  sugar  cane  hut  an  amount  ecpnvalent  to  at  least 
one-third  of  the  income  from  sugar  cane  was  from  minor  crops  the 
farm  was  classified  as  sugar  cane-minor  ero])s.  In  tliis  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  combinations  are  always  of  any  type 
with  minor  crops  and  not  with  any  other  major  cro]).  In  fact  a  few 
farms  were  found  of  the  tobacco-coffee  combination  hut  their  num¬ 
ber  was  too  small  to  be  considered  separately  and  they  were  classified 
as  tobacco  or  as  coffee  farms  depending  upon  the  crop  giving  the 
highest  income. 

Only  farms  reporting  an  annual  cash  income  from  crop  of  ten 
dollars  or  more  were  classified  by  type. 

IMinor  croj)  farms  were  the  most  numerous  among  alt  farms  stud¬ 
ied  (27.5  per  cent)  followed  by  those  devoted  to  tobacco-minor  croi)s 
(26.0  ])er  cent)  and  coffee-minor  crops  (16.8  per  cent).  The  sugar 
cane  farms  amounted  to  12.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  tobacco  farms 
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to  8.1  per  cent,  tlie  coffee  farms  to  0.2  per  cent,  and  the  sugar  cane- 
minor  crop  farms  to  8.6  i)er  cent  (See  Figure  1).  In  only  26.1  per 
cent  of  the  farms,  of  Avliicli  almost  one-half  (12.8  per  cent)  were  sugar 
cane  farms,  the  value  of  the  su])sistence  crops  was  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  annual  cash  income  from  crop.  Although  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  suhsistence  crops  were  grown  in  practically  all  the 
farms,  in  nearly  three-fourths  of  them  (73.9  per  cent)  such  crops 
Avere  responsihle  for  the  ])rincipal  or  a  su])stantial  iiart  (one-third 
or  more)  of  the  annual  cash  income.  This  shows  the  importance  of 
the  small  farms  as  a  source  of  food  supply  for  the  Island. 

In  only  109  (22.0  per  cent)  of  the  farms  in  which  sugar  cane 
Avas  the  ])rincipal  or  an  imi)ortant  product  (503)  suhsistence  crops 
constituting  one-third  or  more  of  the  total  annual  cash  income  AA’ere 
groAvn. 

r~ 


FIGURE  1:  Percentage  of  farms  by  type  of  farm. 
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CJrographical  Distribution 

When  tlie  farms  classified  liy  type  were  allocated  liy  municipal¬ 
ities  they  appeared  to  conform  with  the  various  aii’ricnltnral  regions 
of  the  Island.*  The  sugar  cane  farms,  however,  were  found  only  in 
a  few  of  the  municipalities  of  the  sugar  cane  region.  Thus  small 
farms  devoted  to  sugar  cane  (or  sugar  cane-minor  crops)  amount¬ 
ing  tlie  one-third  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  small  farms 
in  the  municipality  were  found  in  Agnadilla,  Arecibo,  Barceloneta, 
Ctnaynaho,  Hatillo,  Ilormigneros,  Ijajas,  Diiquillo,  iMoca,  San  (lerman, 
Agnada  and  Carolina.  The  pro])ortion  was  especially  high  in  Lajas 
(75.0  per  cent),  San  German  (67.2  per  cent),  Barceloneta  (64.5  per 
cent)  and  Arecibo  (62.4  per  cent)  indicating  that  the  small  farms  of 
this  type  are  more  numerous  in  these  districts.  In  other  municipal¬ 
ities  of  the  sugar  cane  region  like  iNIanati,  Ponce,  Juana  Diaz,  Giia- 
yama,  Yahncoa,  Hnmacao,  Nagiialio,  (Jeiha,  Fajardo,  etc.  no  small 
farms  of  this  type  were  found,  or  their  number  was  very  low.  Tins 
tends  to  shoAV  that  the  land  ownership  is  more  concentrated  in  these 
districts. 

The  tobacco  farms  were  found  mostly  in  the  cenral  part  of  the 
Island,  comprising  the  municipalities  of  San  Lorenzo,  Cidra,  Come- 
rio,  Aihonito,  Barranqnitas,  Bayamon,  Toa  Alta,  Corozal  and  iMoro- 
vis,  and  in  the  municipality  of  Isabela.  Some  tobacco  farms  were 
found  also  in  the  mnniciiialities  of  Yanco  and  Yahncoa. 

The  coffee  farms  were  found  mostly  in  the  center  of  the  Island 
extending  in  a  westward  direction  through  the  mnnici])a]ities  of 
Ponce,  Adjnntas,  Lares  and  iMayagnez.  A  relatively  large  number 
of  small  coffee  farms  were  found  also  in  the  municipalities  of  Giiaya- 
nilla  and  Coamo  but  in  these  municipalities  the  farms  of  this  type 
were  located  mainly  in  the  barrios  near  the  main  divide  in  the  center 
of  the  Island  and  not  in  the  barrios  of  the  coast. 

The  minor  crop  farms  are  found  all  over  the  Island  although  in 
the  sections  in  which  there  are  more  sugar  cane  farms  like  in  Are- 
eibo,  Hatillo,  San  German  and  Lajas  the  minor  crop  farms  are  fewer. 
As  a  general  rule,  thei'e  are  also  few  farms  devoted  exclusively  or 
principally  to  minor  cro^is  in  the  sections  in  which  either  coffee  or 
tobacco  is  the  principal  cro])  like  in  Mayagiiez,  Ponce  and  Adjnntas 
as  typical  coffee  sections,  and  in  San  Lorenzo,  tfidra,  Comerio  and 

*  For  a  descrijjtion  of  the  agricultural  regions  see  the  second  paper  of  the  series; 
II. — Health  and  Socio-Economic  Conditions  in  the  Tobacco,  Coffee  and  Fruit  Regions.  The 
P.  R.  .Tournal  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medicine,  March  (IQiib)  ])p.  204—205.  The 
sugar  cane  region  cov-ers  a  more  or  less  narrow  strip  of  flat  land  along  the  coast  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  some  valleys  of  the  interior. 
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Aibonito  as  typical  tol)aceo  sections.  When  minoi'  crops  are  cul¬ 
tivated  as  a  simultaneous  crop  in  the  coffee  farms  or  as  a  rotation 
crop  in  the  to])acco  farms,  resulting  in  a  combination  type  farm 
(coffee-minor  croi)s  or  tol)acco-minor  crops)  such  farms  are  usually 
found  in  the  to])acco  or  the  coffee  region,  as  the  case  may  l)e.  For 
instance,  to))acco  with  minor  crops  as  a  rotation  crop  is  found  all 
over  the  tol)acco  region  comprising  the  towns  of  Yabucoa,  San  Lo¬ 
renzo,  Caguas,  Aguas  Buenas,  Cidra,  Naranjito,  Toa  Alta,  Corozal, 
jMorovis,  ITtuado  and  Isal)ela  and  in  the  southern  hilly  sections  of 
the  municipalities  of  Vega  Alta,  Vega  Baja  and  Manati.  The  cof¬ 
fee-minor  crop  farms  are  found  especially  in  the  coffee  municipal¬ 
ities  of  the  interior  and  the  west  ])art  of  the  Island,  including  Cia- 
les,  (frocovis,  Villall)a,  and  Adjuntas,  the  northwest  part  of  Lffuado, 
Lares,  Las  Marias,  San  Sebastian,  JMayagiiez,  IMoca  and  Aguada. 
Coffee-minor  crop  farms  are  also  found  in  the  northern  hilly  sec¬ 
tions  of  Coamo,  Juana  Diaz,  Ponce,  Penuelas,  Cuayanilla,  Vauco  and 
San  (Jerman. 

In  23  munici})alities  farms  of  the  four  types  (including  the  sugar 
cane-minor  crop  farms  as  sugar  cane  farms,  the  tobacco-minor  crop 
farms  as  tobacco  farms  and  the  coffee-minor  crop  farms  as  coffee 
farms)  Avere  found;  in  27  munici])alities  there  were  farms  of  three 
ty])es  (in  13  there  were  no  sugar  cane  farms,  in  8  there  were  no  to¬ 
bacco  farms  and  in  6  there  wei’c  no  coffee  farms)  ;  in  10  municipal¬ 
ities  only  two  types  of  farms  were  found  and  there  were  no  munici¬ 
palities  in  Avhich  farming  Avas  restricted  to  only  one  type  of  farm. 
In  Comerio  and  Hormigueros  no  minor  crop  farms  Avere  found  al¬ 
though  there  AA’ere  tobacco-minor  crop  farms  in  the  former  and  cof¬ 
fee-minor  crop  farms  in  the  latter. 


Size 

Table  1  and  Figure  2  give  the  size  of  the  farms  by  type  of  farm. 
Two-fifths  (40.5  per  cent)  of  the  farms  are  from  5  to  9  cucrdas; 
one-fourth  (24.5  per  cent)  from  10  to  14  cuerdas;  14.1  per  cent 
from  15  to  19  cuerdas;  10.0  per  cent  from  20  to  24  cuerdas;  5.9 
per  cent  from  25  to  29  cuerdas;  and  5.0  i)er  cent  from  30  to  34 
cuerdas.  As  may  be  obseiwed,  there  are  relatiAudy  more  farms  of 
the  smaller  sizes  and  the  proportion  of  farms  decreases  consistently 
as  the  size  of  the  farm  increases.  This  holds  true  also  for  the  farms 
of  the  various  types.  The  largest  proportion  of  farms  from  5  to  9 
cuerdas  is  found  in  the  minor-crop  farms  (50.0  per  cent)  and  in 
the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  (45.8  per  cent). 
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FIGURE  2:  Percentage  of  farms  by  size  and  type  of  farm. 


The  average  size  of  the  various  types  of  farms  is  as  follows : 

Cuerdas 


Sugar  cane _  14.  4 

Tobacco _  13.  4 

Coftee _ 14.  6 

Minor  crops _  12.1 

Tobacco-minor  crops _ _ 13.  3 

Coffee-minor  crops _  i4.  1 

Sugar  cane-minor  crops _ 13.  5 


Table  1— PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FARMS  BY  SIZE.  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


.Siz 

e  of  Farms  in  Cuerdas 

'I'otal 

Per  Cent 

Farms 

of  all 

F’aniis 

5-9 

10-11 

15-19 

20-24 

2,5-29 

30-34 

Total . 

3,  0f)9 

100.0 

40.  5 

21.5 

14. 1 

10.0 

5.9 

5.0 

Sugar  Cane . 

394 

12.8 

35.6 

22.8 

14.2 

15.0 

7.1 

5.3 

Tobacco . 

219 

8. 1 

35.9 

31.3 

11.2 

11.2 

4.8 

5.6 

Coffee . 

160 

5.2 

31  9 

25  0 

19  4 

9  4 

6  2 

S  1 

Minor  Crops . 

844 

27.5 

.50.0 

22.3 

11.7 

6.2 

5.0 

4.8 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

797 

26.0 

39.9 

25.0 

15.0 

10.5 

6.0 

3.6 

Coffee-AIinor  Crops  . 

516 

16.8 

33.6 

27.3 

16.  1 

10.6 

6.4 

6.0 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops.  . 

109 

3.6 

45.8 

14.7 

14.7 

13.8 

7 . 3 

3. 7 
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The  average  size  of  the  farms,  all  farms  considered,  is  13.3  cner- 
das.  Nearly  four-fifths  (79.0  per  cent)  of  the  total  nnmher  of  farms 
are  of  sizes  from  5  to  19  cuerdas  and  21.0  per  cent  are  of  sizes  from 
20  to  31  cnerdas.  The  minor  crop  farms  are  the  smallest  of  all  farms 
and  the  sugar  cane  farms  are  the  largest.  In  the  30-31  cnerdas 
group,  however,  there  are  relatively  more  coffee  farms. 

The  average  size  of  the  farms  in  the  various  municipalities  sur¬ 
veyed  ranged  from  7.1  cuerdas  in  Yauco  to  16.5  in  Utuado.  In  28 
municipalities  the  average  size  of  the  farms  is  below  the  average  for 
the  total  nnmher  of  farms  (13.3  cuerdas).  ()n  the  whole,  the  largest 
farms  are  found  in  ITnado,  Ponce,  and  Ciales  and  the  smallest  in 
Yauco,  Fa.i^rdo,  Juana  Diaz,  (Inaynaho  and  Aihonito.  (See  iVppen- 
dix  2.) 

In  the  municipalities  of  Barranquitas,  Fajardo,  (luayama,  Guay- 
naho,  Ilormigueros,  IMaricao,  Rio  Grande,  Rio  Piedras  and  San  Ger¬ 
man  no  farms  of  30-31  cuerdas  were  found. 


Tenure 

The  basic  information  for  the  selection  of  the  farms  was  obtained 
from  the  tax-]myers'  list  on  which  every  farm  is  listed.  In  Puerto 
Rico  small  farms  are  customai'ily  operated  by  owners  and  seldom  by 
tenants.  In  fact,  only  nine  cases  were  found  in  which  the  farms 
were  leased  and  the  family  visited  was  therefore  the  tenant's  family. 
There  were  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  farms  were  partly 
owned  and  partly  leased.  The  low  proportion  of  farms  leased  is  a 
significant  fact  brought  out  by  the  survey  and  confirms  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  small  farms  are  operated  by  their  owners. 


Table  2— PERCENTAGE  OF  PURCHASED,  INHERITED  AND  LEASED  FARMS, 

BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Type  of  Farm 

Total 

Farms 

(1)  . 

Purchased 

(2) 

Inherited 

(3) 

Inherited- 

Purebased 

and 

Inherited 

Leased 

(4) 

Sum  of 
(3)  and  (4) 

(5) 

Leased 

and 

Purchased 

and 

Leased 

(6) 

Total . 

3,  059 

57.3 

30.0 

10.7 

40.7 

*2.0 

Supar  Cane . 

394 

52.5 

24.4 

19.8 

44.2 

3.3 

Tobacco . 

249 

60.2 

29.4 

9.6 

39.0 

0.8 

Coffee . 

160 

54.4 

35.0 

4.4 

39.4 

6.2 

Minor  Crops . 

844 

56.8 

33.0 

8.5 

41.5 

1,7 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

797 

57.8 

30.5 

9.2 

39.7 

2.5 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

516 

58.0 

38.7 

11.2 

39.9 

2.1 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops.. 

109 

61.5 

23.8 

14.7 

38.5 

*  Incliide.s  51  farms  partly  leased  an  I  partly  purchased  and  9  farms  leased. 
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The  ownership  of  the  farms  was  further  classified  as  purchased 
or  inherited  in  order  to  find  out  the  proportion  of  farms  which  re¬ 
present  the  land  transferred  from  one  generation  to  another.  Of 
the  total  number  of  farms  1,750  or  57.3  per  cent  were  purchased, 
921  or  30.0  per  cent  were  inherited,  328  or  10.7  per  cent  were  ])artly 
inherited  and  partly  purchased  or  partly  inherited  and  partly  leased 
and  60  farms  or  2.0  per  cent  were  partly  leased  and  partly  pur¬ 
chased,  or  leased.  The  proportions  are  more  or  less  the  same  in  all 
types  of  farms  except  that  in  tlie  sugar  cane  and  in  the  sugar  cane- 
minor  crop  farms  the  proportion  of  inherited  farms  is  below  the 
average.  However,  when  the  farms  partially  purchased  or  leased 
and  partially  inherited,  which  represent  an  enlargement  of  the  in¬ 
herited  farms,  are  added  to  the  inherited  farms,  the  ])roportions  are 
40.7  per  cent  of  inherited  farms,  all  farms  considered,  44.2  ])er  cent 
inherited  farms  in  the  sugar  cane  farms  39.0  ])er  cent  in  the  tobacco 
farms,  39.4  ])er  cent  iii  the  coffee  farms.  41.5  per  cent  in  the  minor 
crop  farms,  and  39.7  per  cent,  39.9  i)er  cent  and  38.5  per  cent  re¬ 
spectively  in  the  tobacco-minor  crop,  coff'ee-minor  crop  and  sugar 
cane-minor  crop  farms.  That  is,  the  sugar  cane  and  the  minor  crop 
farms  are  above  all  others  as  to  tJie  i)roportion  of  inherited  farms. 
The  number  of  farms  wholly  or  partially  leased  re])resent  barely  2.0 
per  cent  of  the  total.  (See  table  2.) 

Veaks  ox  Farm 

Si)ace  was  provided  also  in  the  investigation  sheet  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  number  of  years  in  possession  of  the  farms. 
That  is,  the  owner  was  asked  whether  the  farm  had  been  accpiired 
by  purchase  or  by  inheritance  and  since  what  year  he  had  been  in 
possession  of  it.  From  the  recorded  answers  to  these  (piestions  the 
ownership  and  the  number  of  years  in  ])ossession  of  the  farm  was 
ascertaine<l  in  the  central  office. 

The  analysis  of  these  data  corroborates  the  findings  as  to  the  pro- 
l)ortTon  of  farms  inherited,  since  in  more  than  two-fifths  (41.3  ])er 
cent)  of  the  total  number  of  farms  the  owner  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  farm  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  in  one  fifth  (20.8  ])er 
cent)  for  thirty  years  or  more.  The  ])roportion  of  families  that  had 
been  in  i^ossession  of  tlie  farm  for  less  than  five  years  is  about  one- 
eighth  (12.4  per  cent)  of  the  total.  When  these  data  are  compared 
with  the  information  regarding  the  num])er  of  years  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  as  given  elsewhere  in  tliis  rei)ort,  the  great  stability  of  these 
families  may  be  observed.  (See  table  3  and  Figure  3.) 
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Years  qh  Farm 


FIGURE  3:  Percentage  of  families  by  years  in  possession  of  farm. 


Table  3— YEARS  INT  POSSESSION  OF  FARM,  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 

PER  CENT 


Type  of  Farm 

Total 
number 
of  farms 

Number  of  Years  in  Possession  of 

Farm 

Less 
than  5 

5-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30 

and  over 

All  Farms . 

*2,  962 

12.4 

15.9 

30.4 

20.5 

20.8 

Sugar  Cane . 

377 

10.9 

17.0 

32.3 

21.5 

18.3 

Tobacco . 

213 

12.3 

17.7 

30. 1 

24.3 

15.6 

Coffee . 

152 

13.8 

17.8 

29.6 

15.8 

23.0 

Minor  Crops . 

811 

13.2 

15.4 

28.4 

20.5 

22.5 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

775 

12.0 

14.2 

31.0 

21.0 

21.2 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

500 

11.2 

16.0 

33.8 

18.4 

20.  6 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops . 

101 

12.5 

20.2 

22.1 

21.2 

24.0 

*  In  107  cases  the  number  of  years  on  farm  was  not  specified. 


The  1935  Census  *  shows  that  in  19.5  iier  cent  of  the  farms  of 
all  types  the  owners  had  been  on  the  farm  for  less  than  five  years, 
in  20.7  per  cent  for  5-9  years,  in  13.7  per  cent  for  10-14  years  and 
in  43.2  per  cent  for  15  years  or  more.  The  Census  information,  how¬ 
ever,  is  for  farms  of  all  sizes. 


Table  13— i)age  12 
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Land  Utilization 

Only  about  one-half  (49.5  per  cent)  of  the  total  land  in  farms 
was  classified  as  cropland  or  land  which  was  under  cultivation  at 
the  time  of  the  survey.  The  highest  jiroportions  of  cultivated  land 
are  found  in  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  (66.4  per  cent),  in  the 
sugar  cane  farms  (60.3  per  cent),  in  the  coffee  farms  (58.7  per  cent) 
and  in  the  coffee-minor  crop  farms  (56.6  per  cent).  The  lowest  pro¬ 
portions  of  cultivated  land  are  found  in  the  minor  crop  farms  (37.7 
per  cent),  in  the  tobacco-minor  crop  farms  (47.5  per  cent)  and  in 
the  tobacco  farms  (44.6  per  cent).  (See  table  4.) 


Table  4— TOTAL  LAND  IN  FARMS.  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CUERDAS  PER  FARM, 
TOTAL  CROPLAND  AND  CROPLAND  PER  FARM,  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Type  of  Farm 

Total 
Number 
of  Farms 

Total 
Land 
in  Farms 
(cuerdas) 

Average 

No. 

of  Cuerdas 
Per  Farm 

Total 

Cropland 

(cuerdas) 

Cropland 
per  Farm 
(cuerdas) 

Per  Cent 
of 

Total 

Total . 

3,  cot) 

40,  8.52 

13.3 

20,  235 

6.6 

49.5 

Supar  Cane . 

394 

.5,  eos 

14.4 

3,419 

8.7 

60.3 

Tobacco . 

249 

3,  325 

13.4 

1,483 

6.0 

44.6 

Coffee . 

KiO 

2,343 

14.6 

1,375 

8.6 

58.7 

Minor  Crops . 

844 

10,  201 

12. 1 

3,  846 

4.6 

37.7 

I'obacco-iMinor  Crops . 

797 

10,  586 

13.3 

5.  026 

6.3 

47.5 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

516 

7.  2,56 

14. 1 

4,  108 

8.0 

,56.6 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops. 

109 

1,  473 

13.5 

978 

11. 0 

66.4 

To  study  the  land  utilization,  the  cropland  in  the  various  types 
of  farms  was  grouped  according  to  the  different  crops  planted  in 
them,  and  the  proportion  of  the  principal  and  subsidiary  crops  was 
established.  Of  the  total  cropland,  13.1  per  cent  was  planted  to 
sugar  cane,  12.8  per  cent  to  toliacco,  21.3  per  cent  to  coffee  and 
more  than  one-half  (52.8  per  cent)  to  minor  cro])s.  On  the  sugar 
cane  farms,  al)out  two-thirds  (65.7  per  cent)  of  the  cropland  was 
devoted  to  sugar  cane,  one-fourth  (23.9  per  cent)  to  minor  crojis  and 
one-tenth  (10.4  per  cent)  to  toliacco  and  coffee.  On  the  tobacco 
farms,  only  about  one-half  (48.8  per  cent)  of  the  cropland  was  de¬ 
voted  to  tobacco,  42.1  per  cent  to  minor  croi)s  and  about  9.0  ])er  cent 
to  coffee  and  sugar  cane.  On  the  coffee  farms,  three-fourths  (75.5  per 
cent)  of  tlie  cropland  was  devoted  to  coffee,  more  tiian  one-fifth  (20.9 
per  cent  to  minor  crops  and  aliout  4.0  per  cent  to  sugar  cane  and 
tobacco.  On  the  minor  crop  farms,  nearly  seven-eighths  (86.6  per 
cent)  of  the  cropland  was  devoted  to  minor  crops,  10.0  ])er  cent  to 
coffee  and  about  3.0  per  cent  to  tobacco  and  sugar  cane.  On  the 
tobacco-minor  crop  farms,  less  than  tliree-tentlis  (29.0  ])cr  cent)  of 
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the  ero])laiid  was  devoted  to  tobacco  and  well  over  three-fifths  (63.7 
I)er  cent)  to  minor  crops.  On  the  coffee-minor  cro])  farms  more  than 
one-half  (53.2  i)er  cent)  of  the  cropland  was  planted  to  coffee  and 
44.0  per  cent  to  minor  crops.  Finally,  in  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop 
farms  nearly  three  tenths  (28.3  tmr  cent)  of  the  cropland  was  planted 
to  sugar  cane  and  three-fifths  (59.9  per  cent)  to  minor  crops.  (See 
table  5  and  Figure  4.) 

Table  5  shows  also  the  average  number  of  cuerdas  which  are 
]fiantcd  to  the  different  kinds  of  crops  in  the  same  farms.  For 
instance,  in  the  sugar  cane  farms  which  on  the  average  have  an  area 
of  14.4  cuerdas,  8.7  cuerdas  are  cultivated.  Of  these  5.7  are  planted 
to  sugar  cane,  2.1  to  minor  crops,  0.5  to  tobacco  and  0.4  to  coffee 
and  so  on  in  the  various  other  types  of  farms. 


PenCCNTAGE 

"40  6o  Sc>  ioo 

Minor  Crops 
Tobacco  -  M.  Cro^s 
$.Cakie  -  M  Crop'3 
Coffee.  M  Crop^ 

Tobacco 

Sugar  Cane 
Coffee 


I’.-:  .'.I  Tobacco  CJ  thiNOR  Crops 


FIGURE  4:  Percentage  of  land  planted  to  specified  crops,  by  type  of  farm. 
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The  cropland  was  further  classified  by  kind  of  crop,  regardless 
of  the  type  of  farm,  in  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  certain 
specific  crops  are  cultivated  throughout  the  Island.  In  addition  to 
the  three  principal  cro])s — sugar  cane,  tobacco  and  coitfee — the  land 
planted  to  fruits,  bananas  and  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  taniers, 
dasheens  and  yams  and  garden  crops  was  classified  separately.  It 
may  l)e  ol)servcd  (table  6)  that  more  than  one-fifth  (21.5  per  cent) 
of  the  total  cropland  was  planted  to  coffee,  more  than  one-eighth 
(13.1  per  cent)  to  sugar  cane,  one-eighth  (12.8  per  cent)  to  tobacco, 
15.2  per  cent  to  l)ananas  and  plantains,  7.6  per  cent  to  sweet  potatoes, 
5.6  per  cent  to  taniers,  dasheens,  and  yams,  1.6  ])er  cent  to  fruits 
(including  coconuts,  avocados,  breadfruit  and  others)  and  less  than 
1.0  per  cent  to  garden  crops.  J\lore  than  one-fifth  (21.8  per  cent) 
of  the  total  average  was  planted  to  all  other  crops. 


Table  f.-TOTAL  CROPLAND,  VALUE  OF  CROPS  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  CROP 
PER  CUERDA,  BY  KIND  OF  CROP:  19:i7 


Kind  of  Crop 

Total 

Cropland 

(Cuerdas) 

Per  Cent 

Total 
Value  of 
Croi)S 

Per  Cent 

Average 
Value 
of  Crop 
Per  Cuerda 

Totai . 

20,  2:35 

100.0 

.$913,  753 

100.0 

$45. 16 

Tobacco . 

2,  5S0 

12.8 

196,  201 

21.5 

76.05 

Coffee . 

4,  330 

21.5 

109,  743 

12.0 

25.34 

Siiear  Cane . 

2,  043 

13.  1 

272,410 

29.9 

103.07 

Fruits . 

331 

1.6 

14,  626 

1.6 

44.19 

Garden . 

168 

0.8 

5,  663 

0.6 

33.71 

Bananas  and  Plantains . 

3,  086 

15.2 

151,754 

16.6 

49.17 

Sweet  Potatoes . 

1,  538 

7.6 

38,  492 

4.2 

25.03 

Taniers,  Dasheens  and  Yams . 

1,  136 

5.6 

40,  524 

4.4 

35.67 

Otlier . 

4,  423 

21.8 

84,  340 

9.2 

19.07 

The  value  of  these  crops  is  given  also  in  this  table,  and,  as  it  may 
be  observed,  the  value  of  the  sugar  cane  (29.9  tier  cent)  and  tobacco 
(21.5  per  cent)  crops  amounts  to  more  than  50.0  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  crops.  These  two  crops  give  also  the  highest  average  value 
of  crop  per  cuerda :  $103.07  for  sugar  cane  and  $76.05  for  tobacco. 
Next  in  'Ordcr  are :  bananas  and  plantains  with  an  average  value 
of  $49.17  per  cuerda,  fruits  with  an  average  value  of  $44.19  per 
cuerda,  dasheens,  tanniers  and  yams  with  $35.67  per  cuerda  and 
garden  crops  with  $33.71  per  cuerda.  The  average  value  of  cro]) 
per  cuerda  for  coffee  is  $25.34  and  $45.16  for  all  crops  combined. 
(Figure  5) 
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FIGURE  5:  («)  Value  of  crops  per  cuerda  and  (b)  percentage  of  land 
planted  to  specified  crops,  all  types  of  farms  combined. 

VALUE 

There  were  40,852  eiierdas  of  land  in  tlie  3,060  owned  farms,  with 
an  estimated  value  of  $1,741,782.07.  In  these  farms  there  were  3,024 
houses  and  1,516  other  hnilding’s  with  estimated  values  of  $263,261.35 
and  $54,979.99  respectively.  The  a«gTep,ate  value  of  land,  houses 
and  other  hnildino-s  is  $2,060,023.41.  Of  the  total  value  of  land  and 
buildings  25.8  per  cent  corresponds  to  tlie  sugar  cane  farms,  6.9  per 
cent  to  the  tobacco  farms,  6.0  ])er  cent  to  the  cotfee  farms  and  19.5 
per  cent  to  tlie  minor  cro])s  farms.  The  tobacco-minor  crops,  coffee- 
minor  crops  and  sugar  cane-minor  cro]i  farms  represent  21.2  per  cent, 
15.6  per  cent  and  4.9  jier  cent  resiiectively  of  tlie  total  value  of  the 
farms.  The  sugar-cane  farms  which  represent  12.8  ]K'r  cent  of  the 
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total  number  of  farms  liave  an  estimated  value  of  over  one-fonrth 
(25.8  per  cent)  of  the  total  value  of  the  farms.  (See  Appendix  8.) 

Usually  the  value  of  the  farm  was  estimated  by  the  owner  himself, 
but  when  the  enumerator  considered  that  the  value  given  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  too  high  or  too  low  such  value  was  adjusted  taking  into 
account  the  assessed  value  of  the  farm. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  land  only  is  $42.6-1-  per  cuerda  for  the 
total  number  of  farms,  $78.96  for  the  sugar-cane  farms,  $58.90  for 
the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms,  $41.72  for  tlie  coffee  farms  and 
from  $33  to  $37  ])er  cuerda  for  other  types  of  farms.  The  lowest 
value  })er  cuerda  is  shown  by  the  minor  crop  farms  ($33.31).  The 
valiu'  per  cuerda  including  land,  house  and  other  buildings  is  $50.43 
for  all  types  of  farms,  $93.78  for  the  sugar  cane  farms,  $68.82  for 
the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms,  $52.94  for  tlie  coffee  farms,  $43 
for  the  tobacco  farms  and  $39.47  for  the  minor  cro])  farms.  The 
average  value  per  farm,  including  the  value  of  land,  house  and  all 
other  buildings,  ranges  from  $478.72  in  the  minor  crop  farms  to 
$1,355.97  in  the  sugar  cane  farms.  The  average  value  for  all  types 
of  farms  is  $673.21.  (See  table  7.) 

The  estimated  value  of  both  land  and  buildings  is  not  very  low 
when  it  is  compared  with  tlie  ])rice  paid  by  the  PRRA  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  24,064  cuerdas  of  land  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruits 
])rograms.  The  farmers  iiarticipating  in  these  programs  sold  to  the 
Administration  for  half  of  its  appraised  value  two  or  three  cuerdas 
of  land  for  every  ])ermanent  worker  assigned  to  them.*  The  amount 
actually  paid  for  this  land  was  $523,009  which  is  equivalent  to  $21.74 
per  cuerda  actually  paid  and  an  appraised  value  of  $43.47  per 
cuerda. 

The  coffee  and  the  tobacco  lands  had  a  maximum  appraised 
value  of  $60  per  cuerda  and  the  fruit  lands  a  maximum  appraised 
value  of  $100  per  cuerda.** 

In  only  224  farms  information  was  obtained  as  to  the  value  of 
agricultural  ecpiipmcnt  and  agricultural  implements.  In  2,845  farms 
no  information  in  this  respect  was  obtained.  The  number  of  farms 
reporting  property  of  this  kind  is  undoubtedly  very  low  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  said  property  in  many  of  the  farms  was  overlooked.  The 
total  reported  value  of  the  agricultural  equipment  and  implements 

*  For  further  details  see  Study  II. — Health  and  Socio-Economic  Condition  in  the 
Tobacco,  Coffee  and  Fruit  Regions.  Tlie  P.  R.  Journal  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical 
Medicine,  March  (1939)  p.  257. 

**  Information  furnished  by  the  Land  and  Title  Section,  Legal  Division,  P.R.R.A. 


Table  7— ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  LAND  PER  OPTERDA  AND  PER  FARM;  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  HOUSE  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS 
AND  VALUE  OF  LAND  AND  BUILDINGS  PER  CUERDA  AND  PER  FARM,  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 
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is  $13,858.50  or  $61.87  per  farm.  The  hiohest  reported  amounts  per 
farm  are  found  in  tlie  eotfee  farms  ($87.21),  the  coffee-minor  crop 
farms  ($84.03)  and  the  sugar  cane  farms  ($71.54).  (See  Api)endix 

4.) 

Tlie  average  value  per  cnerda  of  the  crops  harvested  is  shown  in 
ta])le  8.  The  column  lieaded  total  represents  tlie  average  value  per 
cnerda  of  all  crops.  Thus  the  average  value  of  crops  iier  cuerda 

Table  8— AVERAOK  VALUE  PER  CUERDA  OF  CROP  HARVESTED, 

BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Average  Value  of  Crojis  per  Cuerda 


Type  of  Farm 

Tofal 

Sugar  Cane 

Tobacco 

Coffee 

Minor  Crop  s 

Total . 

$45.  If) 

$103.07 

.$76.05 

.$25.34 

$31.40 

Sugar  Cane . 

81.01 

100.88 

53.85 

23.21 

27.99 

Tobacco . 

50.59 

88,53 

82.74 

24.41 

17,30 

Coffee . 

28.40 

79.88 

82. 13 

27,08 

22.11 

Minor  Crops . 

31.. 50 

58.59 

55.32 

15.91 

32.43 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

40.73 

44.62 

77.20 

32.01 

34.44 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

29.52 

22.83 

73.. 53 

25.39 

32.94 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops . 

40.45 

89.78 

07.62 

10.88 

28.30 

for  all  types  of  farms  and  for  all  kinds  of  crops  is  $45.16.  For  the 
sugar  cane  farms,  the  average  va:ue  of  crops  per  cuerda  for  all  kinds 
of  croiis  is  $81.01,  for  the  tobacco  farms  $50.59,  etc.  The  highest 
value  of  crops  per  cuerda  is  found  in  the  sugar  cane  farms  ($81.01) 
and  the  lowest  in  the  coffee  farms  ($28.40).  The  columns  headed 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  coffee  and  minor  crops  show  the  average  value 
lier  cuerda  for  specific  crojis  in  the  various  types  of  farms.  For 
instance,  the  average  value  })er  cuerda  of  the  sugar  cane  crop  which 
in  the  sugar  caiie  farms  is  $106.88  drops  to  $88.53  in  the  tobacco 
farms,  to  $79.88  in  the  coffee  farms,  to  $58.59  in  the  minor  crop 
farms  and  to  $22.83  in  the  coff'ee-minor  crop  farms.  In  the  sugar 
cane-minor  crop  farms  the  estimated  average  value  of  crop  per  cnerd?i 
is  $89.78  ])er  cuerda.  The  average  value  of  crop  per  cuerda  for 
tobacco  is  highest  in  the  tobacco  ($82.74)  and  coffee  ($82.13)  farms 
and  lowest  in  the  sugar  cane  ($53.85)  and  minor  crop  farms  ($55.32). 
The  average  value  of  coffee  iier  cuerda  is  highest  in  the  coffee 
($27.68)  and  tobacco-minor  crop  farms  ($32.01)  and  lowest  in  the 
sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  ($16.88).  The  average  value  of  crop 
]'»er  cuerda  for  minor  crops  is  highest  for  the  tobacco-nniior  crop 
farms  ($34.44)  and  lowest  for  the  tobacco  farms  ($17.30). 

We  may  examine  now  the  value  of  the  different  cro])s  on  the 
various  types  of  farms.  About  three-tenths  (29.8  per  cent)  of  the 
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total  value  of  ei-o]vs  ($913,753)  eorresi^oiul  to  the  value  of  the  sugai’ 
cane  crop;  more  tliaii  one-fifth  (21.5  ])er  cent)  to  the  value  of  the 
tobacco  crop,  about  one-eighth  (12.0  per  cent)  to  the  value  of  the 
coffee  cro]R  and  nearly  three-eighths  (36.7  ])er  cent)  to  the  value  of 
minor  crops. 

Of  the  total  value  of  crop  in  the  sugar  cane  farms  which  amounts 
to  $276,969  or  30.3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  crops  in  all  types 
of  farms,  nearly  seven-eighths  (86.8  per  cent)  correspond  to  the  value 
of  the  sugar  cane  crop,  8.2  per  cent  to  the  value  of  minor  crops  and 
5.0  per  cent  to  the  tobacco  and  coffee  crops  planted  in  the  sugar  cane 
farms.  The  total  value  of  crops  in  the  tobacco  farms  is  $75,023  or 
8.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  these  farms,  four-fifths  (79.8  per  cent) 
of  the  value  of  crop  corresponds  to  the  value  of  the  tobacco  crop, 

14.4  per  cent  to  the  value  of  minor  cro])s  and  a])out  6.0  ])er  cent  to 
the  value  of  coffee  and  sugar  cane  crops.  The  total  value  of  crops 
on  the  coffee  farms  amounts  to  $39,046  or  only  4.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  crops.  ()f  this  amount  nearly  three-fourths  (73.5  per 
cent)  corresponds  to  the  value  of  the  coffee  crop,  about  one-sixth 
(16.3  per  cent)  to  the  value  of  minor  cro])s  and  about  10.0  per  cent 
to  the  value  of  the  sugar  cane  and  tobacco  croi)s.  The  total  value 
of  the  crop  on  the  minor  crop  farms  is  $121,163  or  13.2  j)er  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  crops.  Of  this  amount  nine-tenths  (89.2  per  cent) 
corresponds  to  the  value  of  the  minor  cro])s  and  10.8  ])er  cent  to  the 
value  of  other  crops  in  the  following  order ;  5.1  ])er  cent  to  coffee, 

4.4  per  cent  to  tobacco  and  1.3  per  cent  to  sugar  cane.  ( )n  the 
tobacco-minor  crop  farms,  the  value  of  the  tobacco  cro]i  (47.8  poi’ 
cent)  and  the  value  of  minor  crops  (47.0  ]mr  cent)  is  al)out  the 
same,  that  is,  almost  one-half  of  the  total  value  for  each  croj).  On 
the  coffee-minor  ero]:)  farms,  the  value  of  the  minor  crops  is  exactly 
50.0  per  cent  of  the  total  and  the  value  of  the  coffee  croj)  (45.9  i^er 
cent)  ;  about  4.0  per  cent  corres]n)nds  to  the  value  of  the  tobacco 
croj).  Oil  the  sugar  caiie-minor  croii  farms  more  than  one-half  (54.7 
per  cent)  of  the  total  value  of  cro])  corresponds  to  the  sugar  cam' 
crop,  about  three-eighths  (36.5  per  cent)  to  the  minor  crops  and 
8.8  per  cent  to  the  value  of  the  tobacco  and  coffee  cro])s.  (See  table 
9.) 

Axim.\ls  on  Farm 

Practically  all  the  farms  reiiorted  animals  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  total  value  of  animals  on  all  farms  is  $184,305,  or  an  average 
of  $60.09  per  farm.  The  highest  average  values  of  animals  ])er  farm 
are  found  in  the  sugar  cane  ($101.93)  and  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop 
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Table  9— PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  CERTAIN  IMPORTANT  CROPS, 

BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Type  of  Farm 

Value  of  Crops 

Percentage  of  Total  Value  of  Crops 

Amount 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Total 

Sugar 

Cane 

Tobacco 

Coffee 

Minor 

Crops 

Total . 

$913,  753 

100.0 

100.0 

29.8 

21,5 

12.0 

36.7 

Sugar  Cane . 

276,  969 

30.3 

100.0 

86.8 

3.6 

1.4 

8.2 

Tobacco . 

75,  023 

8.2 

100.0 

2.0 

79.8 

3.8 

14.4 

Coffee . 

39,  046 

4.3 

100.0 

7.0 

3.2 

73.5 

16.3 

Minor  Crops . 

121,  163 

13.2 

100.0 

1.3 

4.4 

5.1 

89.2 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

234,  855 

25.7 

100.0 

0.6 

47.8 

4.6 

47.0 

Cotlee-Minor  e^roi)s . 

121,  269 

13.3 

100.0 

0.2 

3,9 

45.9 

50.0 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops... 

45,  428 

5.0 

100.0 

54.7 

6.0 

2.8 

36.5 

($81.39)  farms  and  the  lowest  in  the  coffee  ($39.65)  and  coffee-minor 
crop  ($39.63)  farms.  On  the  toiiacco,  minor  crops  and  tobacco-minor 
crop  farms  the  value  of  the  animals  is  $65.94,  $54.47,  and  $57.95 
per  farm  respectively. 

The  average  value  per  head  of  cattle  is  $35.97,  the  average  value 
of  pigs  and  hogs  $4.29,  of  horses  $22.07,  of  goats  $2.94  and  the  aver¬ 
age  value  of  chickens  50  cents  per  fowl.  There  are  no  significant 
differences  in  the  average  value  per  animal  in  the  various  types  of 
farms  which  tends  to  demonstrate  that  this  property  was  appraised 
more  or  less  uniformly  in  all  farms.  (See  talile  10.) 

Total  Value  of  Property 

(luce  the  estimated  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  property  are 
known,  we  may  add  np  such  values  to  find  out  the  total  estimated 
value  of  property  of  all  kinds  on  the  farms  studied  and  therefore 
the  average  value  per  ciierda  and  per  farm.  The  total  estimated 
value  of  property  in  the  3,060  owned  farms  including  the  value  of 
land,  house  and  other  linildings,  crops,  animals  and  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  equipment  is  $3,171,939.91.  Of  this  total  26.9  i)or  cent 
corresponds  to  the  value  of  the  sugar-cane  farms,  22.7  per  cent  to 
the  tobacco-minor  crop  farms,  18.0  per  cent  to  the  minor  crop  farms 
and  14.7  per  cent  to  the  coffee-minor  crop  farms.  These  four  types 
of  farms  make  up  82.3  per  cent  of  the  total  value. 

The  average  value  per  cuerda  for  all  types  of  farms  is  $77.64. 
The  highest  values  per  cuerda  are  shown  by  the  sugar  cane  ($150.78) 
and  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  ($105.87)).  The  lowest  values 
per  cuerda  are  shown  by  the  minor  crop  ($55.99)  and  the  coffee-minor 
crop  farms  ($64.14).  The  highest  average  value  per  farm  are  shown 
also  by  the  sugar  cane  ($2,180.12)  and  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop 
($1,430.75)  farms  and  the  lowest  by  the  minor  crop  ($679.17),  the 


Table  10— NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  VATAIE  OF  ANIMALS  ON  FARM,  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 
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coffee-minor  crop  ($901.88)  and  the  tol)acco-minor  crop  ($903.13) 
farms.  The  averag'e  value  of  farms  for  all  types  of  farms  is  $1,036.58. 
(See  table  11  and  Fipaire  6.) 

Table  11— TOTAL  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  PROPEKTY  ON  FARMS, 
AVERAGE  VALUE  PER  CUERDA  AND  PER  FARM,  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Total  Estimated  Value  of  Property 


Type  of  Farm 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

Average 

Value 

Per  Cuerda 

Average 

Value 

Per  Farm 

Total . 

$3,  171,939.91 

100.0 

.$77.64 

$1,036.58 

Sugar  Cane . 

854,605.80 

26.9 

L50.78 

2, 180. 12 

Tobacco . 

234,845.  12 

7.4 

70.63 

950.79 

Cofiee . 

171,092.00 

5.4 

73.02 

1,076.05 

Minor  Crops . 

.571,  182.  T5 

18.0 

,55.99 

679.17 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

718,  890.24 

22.7 

67.91 

903.13 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

46,5,  372.  CO 

14.7 

64. 14 

901.83 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops . 

1.5,5,  952.00 

4.9 

105.87 

1,430.75 

Dollars 


FIGURE  6:  (a)  Average  value  of  farms  by  type  of  farm  and  (b)  percentage 
of  total  value  of  all  farms  surveyed  constituted  by  all 
farms  of  specified  type  surveyed. 
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Workers  Employed 

it  Avas  ex])ected  that  the  work  on  the  farms  studied 
would  he  carried  out  mainly  by  the  members  of  the  households,  the 
workers  em])loyed  were  classified  as  paid  laborers  or  members  of  the 
household  in  order  to  find  out  the  ])roportiou  in  which  these  were 
employed  on  the  various  types  of  farms. 

Table  12-PAID  LABORERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  EMPLOYED, 

BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Number  of  Laborers 


Type  of  Farm 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Total 

Members 

of 

Household 

Per  Cent, 

Paid 

Laborers 

Per  Cent 

Total . 

3, 0(;9 

6,  437 

3, 948 

01.3 

2,  489 

38.7 

Sugar  Cane . 

394 

1,270 

379 

29.7 

897 

70.3 

Tobacco . 

219 

836 

427 

51. 1 

409 

48.9 

Coffee . 

IfiO 

239 

159 

06.5 

80 

33.5 

Minor  Crops . 

844 

1,  133 

908 

85.4 

105 

14.6 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

797 

1,8S5 

1.207 

07.2 

018 

32,8 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

510 

805 

012 

76.0 

193 

24,0 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops.. 

109 

203 

130 

51.7 

127 

48.3 

More  than  three-fifths  (61.3  per  cent)  of  the  workers  employed 
on  the  farms  Avere  meml)ers  of  the  household,  and  less  than  tAvo-fifths 
(38.7  per  cent  )  AA’ere  paid  laborers.  It  is  interest iui*-  to  note  that  the 
proportions  of  the  em])loyed  laborers  and  members  of  the  household 
vary  considerably  on  the  various  types  of  farms.  Whereas  in  the 
sugar  cane  farms  only  three-tenths  (2!). 7  i^er  cent)  of  the  Avorkers 
employed  Avere  members  of  the  household  and  seven-tenths  (70.3  i)er 
cent)  Avere  ])aid  laborers,  in  the  minor  cro])  (14.6  per  cent)  and  in 
the  colfee-minor  crop  (24.0  ])er  cent)  farms  the  proportion  of  paid 
laborers  Avas  one-seventh  and  one-fourth  respectively  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  members  of  the  household  six-se\"enths  (85.4  per  cent) 
and  three-fourths  (76.0  ])er  cent)  resi)ectively.  In  the  coffee  and 
in  the  tobacco-minor  crop  farms  about  tAvo-thirds  (66.5  per  cent  and 
67.2  per  cent  Avere  members  of  the  household  and  one  third  (33.5 
per  cent  and  32.8  i)er  cent )  were  paid  lahorei's ;  in  the  tobacco  farms 
51.1  per  cent  Avere  members  of  the  household  and  48.9  i)er  cent  paid 
laborers  and  in  the  sugar  cane-minor  cro])  farms  51.7  per  cent  of  the 
Avorkers  emi)loyed  Avere  members  of  the  household  and  48.3  per  cent 
paid  laborers.  (See  table  12.) 

Daily  Wage  Rates 

For  the  1,163  farms,  representing  37.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  on 
Avhich  paid  laliorers  Avere  employed,  information  AA^as  obtained  as  to 
the  daily  Avage  rates  paid  to  them.  Such  data  are  offered  in  table 
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13  and  sliow  that  l(h2  ])er  cent  of  the  liired  workers  were  paid  a 
daily  wage  rate  under  50  cents;  44.2  per  cent  were  paid  a  daily 
■wage  rate  nf  50  to  74  cents  and  39.6  i)er  cent  had  a  daily  wage  rate 
of  75  cents  to  $1.00  or  more.  ]\lore  than  four-fifths  (80.3  per  cent) 
of  the  workers  on  the  sugar  cane  farms  and  70.9  per  cent  of  the 
workers  on  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  Avere  paid  Avages  from 
75  cents  to  $1.00  or  more.  On  the  tobacco  farms  three  fifths  of  the 
hired  AA'orkers  (59.4  per  cent)  AA’cre  i)aid  daily  Avage  rates  of  50  to 

74  cents,  only  5.6  i)er  cent  AA-ere  paid  Avages  from  75  to  99  cents  and 
there  AA^ere  no  AA’orkers  jmid  $1.00  per  day  or  more.  In  general,  the 
loAvest  AA’ages  AA’cre  paid  on  the  tol)acco,  the  coffee,  the  tobacco-minor 
crop  and  tlie  coffee-minor  crop  farms.  On  the  minor  crop  farms 
more  than  30.0  ])er  cent  of  the  hired  Avorkers  receh’ed  AA’ages  from 

75  cents  to  $1.00  or  more. 


Tbale  13— D.AIOA'  AV.A.GE  RATES  PAID  BA’  THE  FARMERS,  BA'  TA'PE  OF  FARM 


AA’age  Rate 

Type  of  Farm 

No.  of 
Farms 

No.  of 
AA’orkers 

Cnder 

$0,50 

.$0..50  to 
$0.74 

.$0.  75  to 
.$0.99 

$1.00 
or  over 

'I'OTAL . 

1,  163 

2,  489 

16.2 

Per 

44.2 

Cent 

21.3 

18.3 

Sugar  Cane . 

^rohacco  . 

313 

897 

2.0 

17.7 

36.1 

44.2 

132 

409 

35.0 

59.4 

5.6 

Coffee . 

48 

80 

23.8 

67.5 

6.2 

2.5 

Minor  Crops  . 

165 

165 

14.5 

54.6 

24.8 

6.1 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

316 

618 

24.3 

64.2 

11.0 

.5 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops.. 

122 

193 

34.9 

f)2.  2 

6.  7 

6.2 

67 

127 

1.6 

27.6 

45.6 

25.2 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  AA’h.ile  44.2  per  cent  of  the  AA’orkers 
on  the  sugar  cane  farms  had  AA’ages  of  $1.00  or  more  per  day,  only 
32.4  iier  cent  of  tlie  AA’orkers  had  similar  Avages  at  Central  “Lafa¬ 
yette’’  in  1936  (1,  talile  34,  i)age  61). 

The  aA’crage  daily  AA’age  rate  for  all  tyjies  of  farms  is  66  cents 
per  day;  for  the  A’arious  types  of  farms,  tlie  average  daily  Avage 
rates  are  as  folloAvs:  (Figure  7.) 


Sugar  Dane - 82  cents 

Sugar  Oane-Minor  Crops _ 80  cents 

Minor  Crops - 60  cents 

Coffee - 54  cents 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops _ 53  cents 

Coffee-Minor  Crops _ 53  cents 

Tobacco - 48  cents 


These  compare  Avith  an  average  daily  Avage  rate  of  84  cents  at 
Central  “Lafayette’’,  60  cents  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  re¬ 
gions  as  a  Avhole,  78  cents  in  the  fruit  region,  and  57  cents  in  both 
the  tobacco  and  coffee  regions. 
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FIGURE  7:  Average  daily  wage  rats  of  workers  employed,  by  type  of  farm. 


C’rf:dit 

In  analyzino-  the  amount  and  source  of  credit  used  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  an  etfort  was  made  to  separate  the  production  credit  from  mort¬ 
gages  and  other  delits.  The  data  which  follow  refer  to  production 
credit  only. 

The  total  amount  of  credit  used  by  all  farms  is  $202,297.22  of 
which  38.6  ]H'r  cent  was  used  by  the  sugar  cane  farms,  28.9  per  cent 
by  the  tobacco-minor  crops  farms  and  16.3  ])er  cent  by  the  tobacco 
farms.  Thus  more  than  four-fifths  (83.7  ])er  cent)  of  the  total  amount 
of  money  on  credit  was  used  by  these  three  types  of  farms.  The 
minor  crop  farms  used  7.1  ])er  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  credit, 
the  eoft'ee-minor  crops  5.1  per  cent,  the  sugar  cane-minor  crops  3.0 
per  cent  and  the  coffee  farms  only  1.0  ])er  cent.  Only  25  coffee  farms 
had  credit  available  in  the  sum  of  $2,009  or  an  average  of  aliout  $80 
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I)er  fai-iu.  For  the  321  sugar  cane  farms  wliieli  used  credit,  the  total 
amount  of  credit  is  $77,930  or  $242.77  ])er  farm.  (See  A])i)eudix  o.) 

jMore  than  one-fourth  (25.1  per  cent)  of  the  farmers  did  not  use 
credit  of  any  kind  and  stated  that  they  operated  tlieir  farms  with 
their  own  resources.  Significantly  enough,  the  ])roportion  of  those 
includeci  in  tliis  classification  is  low,  11.4  per  cent,  in  tlie  sugar  cane 
farms,  increases  to  14.0  per  cent  and  to  16.3  per  cent  in  the  tol)acco, 
and  coffee  farms,  to  22.3  per  cent,  23.0  ])er  cent  and  29.4  ])er  cent  in 
tlie  coff'ce-minor  crop,  the  tol)acco-minor  crop,  and  the  sugar  cane- 
minor  cro])  farms,  respectively  and  is  highest  for  the  minor  crop 
farms  (39.6  per  cent). 

The  numl)er  of  farmers  obtaining  money  fi'om  Imnks  is  extremely 
low:  less  than  1.0  ])er  cent  of  the  total.  iMerchants  are  the  ])rin- 
cipal  source  of  ru'cdit,  s])ecially  for  the  tobacco  farms  in  v.diich  more 
than  one  half  (53.1  per  cent)  of  the  farmers  obtained  credit  from 
them.  For  the  sugar  cane  and  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  the 
main  source  of  credit  were  the  sugar  centrals,  Avhich  supiffied  credit 
to  42.4  per  cent  of  the  former  and  to  23.0  i)er  cent  of  the  latter. 


Table  14— PERCENTAGE  OF  FARMS  OBTAINING  PRODUCTION  CREDIT  FROM 
SPECIFIED  SOURCES,  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Type  of  Farm 

Total 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Source  of  Credit 

Own 

Resources 

Bank 

Coop. 

Market¬ 

ing 

Ass’ll. 

Merchant 

Sugar 

Central 

None 

Total . 

:3.  009 

25. 1 

0.  9 

0.  4 

29.  2 

0.  5 

31.9 

Sugar  Cane . 

.394 

11.4 

0.  5 

3.3 

35.3 

42.  4 

7.  1 

Tobacco . 

249 

14.0 

0.8 

19.  3 

53.  1 

0.  4 

12.4 

Coffee . 

100 

10.3 

0.  0 

0.0 

12.  5 

1.8 

08.  2 

Minor  Crops . 

8-14 

39.  0 

0.  4 

1.  1 

13.3 

0.  1 

4.5.6 

Tobacco-AIinor  Crops . 

797 

23.  0 

2.  2 

14.  0 

47.  7 

0.  1 

13.0 

Coffee-Minor  (''rops . 

510 

22.  3 

0.  2 

1.  9 

17.  1 

58.  5 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops.  .. 

109 

29.4 

1.8 

20.  0 

23.9 

18.3 

In  nearly  one-third  (31.9  per  cent)  of  the  cases,  the  farmers 
specifically  reported  that  they  could  not  secure  credit  or  there  was 
no  entiy  in  the  spaces  provided  on  the  schedule  form  for  amount 
and  source  of  credit,  indicating  that  uo  use  of  credit  veas  made.  The 
pro])ortion  of  farmers  that  could  not  secure  credit  is  es])ecially  high 
for  the  coffee  farms  (68.2  ])er  cent)  and  for  the  coffee-minor  crop 
farms  (58.5  per  cent).  (See  table  14.) 
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Income  of  Families 

Tlie  income  from  wages  inclneles  any  wage  or  salary  income  such 
as  salaries  of  rural  school  teachers  and  other  low-salaried  employees 
who  Avere  members  of  the  families  studied;  also  money  received  from 
work  paid  on  a  piece-^vork  basis  and  from  the  rather  common  “chi- 
ripas"  or  odd  jolis.  The  value  of  meals,  especially  the  noon  meal 
which  is  frequently  given  to  workers  as  part  of  the  daiiy  wage  in 
the  tobacco  and  coffee  regions  has  not  been  included  as  earnings 
from  wages.  Similarly,  the  imputed  income  from  owned  houses  was 
not  taken  into  account  as  a  source  of  income  of  the  family. 

The  income  from  farm  products  sold  was  based  on  the  actual 
value  of  such  iiroducts  in  the  market  for  the  last  crop.  Since  the 
information  was  gathered  during  the  months  of  April  through  Au¬ 
gust  in  which  the  sugar  and  tobacco  crops  had  been  disiiosed  of,  tlie 
prices  for  these  products  were  those  of  1937.  In  the  case  of  coffee 
farms,  however,  the  income  was  computed  on  the  liasis  of  the  iirices 
for  the  1936  crop. 

There  were  some  cases  in  which  it  was  not  very  clear  whether 
the  reported  weekly  income  from  products  sold  was  the  net  income 
distriluited  over  the  52  weeks  of  the  year  or  the  gro.ss  income  witli 
no  deductions  whatsoever  for  expenses  actually  incurred  to  raise 
them.  The  number  of  these  cases,  however,  was  not  high  (less  than 
one  fourth  of  the  total)  and  the  dilference  between  actual  and  re¬ 
ported  income  from  this  source  in  the  number  of  cases  involved 
woidd  not,  at  any  rate,  repi’esent  a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  value  of  eggs,  poultry,  pigs,  vegetaldes,  etc.  sold  or  consumed 
was  computed  on  the  basis  of  current  market  i>riees  and  an  average 
income  was  estimated  from  such  source  for  each  family. 

WcekJij  Income. — Data  on  income  Avere  obtained  for  the  four 
Aveeks  preceding  the  date  of  the  intervieAV  and  the  figures  presented 
for  one  week  are  liased  on  an  average  of  those  four  weeks.  The 
average  Aveekly  income  per  family  from  all  sources  for  the  total 
number  of  families  is  The  highest  weekly  income  ])er  family 

($16.20)  is  shown  b}’  the  sugar  cane  farms,  followed  by  the  sugar 
cane-minor  crop  farms  for  which  the  families  had  an  income  of  $14.53 
per  week.  The  families  of  the  minor  crop  farms  had  the  lowest 
Aveekly  income  ($7.53)  followed,  in  ascending  order,  by  those  on  the 
tobacco  ($8.60),  coffee-minor  crop  ($8.80)  and  tobacco-minor  crop 
($9.57)  farms.  The  families  living  on  the  cotfee  farms  had  a  weekly 
income  of  $10.07.  (See  table  15,  Figure  8.) 
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Oiie-foiu'tli  (25.3  per  cent)  of  the  total  weekly  income,  all  fam¬ 
ilies  considered,  is  from  wages  earned  when  working  off  the  farm. 
The  families  ol)taining  the  highest  incomes  from  wages  (36.6  per 
cent)  are  the  families  living  on  the  minor  crop  farms.  In  general, 
the  highest  incomes  from  wages  are  observed  on  the  smaller  farms 
in  which  minor  crops  are  the  principal  or  an  important  source  of 
income.  The  lowest  weekly  incomes  from  wages  are  shown  l)y  the 
families  living  on  the  sugar  cane  farms  (17.8  per  cent),  on  the  to- 
])acco  farms  (17.3  per  cent)  and  on  the  tohacco-minor  crop  farms 
(19.5  per  cent).  Evidently,  the  owners  of  the  minor  crop  and  cof¬ 
fee  farms  work  on  them  only  occasionally  whereas  the  owners  of  the 
sugar  cane  and  the  tobacco  farms  give  more  of  their  time  to  the 
farms  or  have  a  longer  unemployment  period. 

About  one-fifth  (19.8  per  cent)  of  the  weekly  income  is  from  farm 
products  consumed.  The  income  from  this  source  is  highest  (24.8 
per  cent)  in  the  tobacco-minor  crop  farms;  it  is  also  high  on  the 
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minor  ero])  farms  and  on  the  tobacco  farms;  22.8  per  cent  and  22.5 
per  cent  respectively.  The  lowest  income  from  products  consumed 
is  shown  by  the  sugar  cane  farms  (12.5  per  cent)  and  the  coffee 
farms  (14.1  ])er  cent). 

IMore  than  two-fifths  (43.4  per  cent)  of  the  weekly  income  of  all 
families  was  derived  from  products  sold.  The  income  from  this 
source  is  higliest  for  the  families  living  on  the  sugar  cane  farms 
(58.5  i)er  cent),  on  the  tobacco  farms  (49.9  per  cent),  on  the  tobacco- 
minor  crop  (45.4  per  cent)  on  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  (42.6  per 
cent)  and  on  the  coffee-minor  crop  (41.6  per  cent)  farms.  The  minor 
crop  farms  had  the  lowest  income  (26.6  per  cent)  from  this  source. 
For  354  farms,  or  11.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  no  farm  ])roducts  were 
sold.  Of  these,  249  were  minor  crop  farms  amonnting  to  29.5  per 
cent  of  all  farms  of  this  type  (844). 

One-twelfth  of  the  weekly  income  (8.1  per  cent)  are  obtained  from 
the  operation  of  ])usinesses  such  as  small  shops,  lottery  agencies,  etc. 
Coffee  farms  show  the  highest  (18.5  per  cent)  and  sugar  cane-minor 
crop  farms  the  lowest  (3.1  per  cent)  income  from  this  source.  Fin¬ 
ally,  there  is  the  income  from  pensions  and  from  help  from  relatives 
which  amounts  to  3.4  ]ier  cent  of  the  total,  ranging  from  1.4  per 
cent  on  the  sugar  cane  farms  to  5.5  per  cent  on  the  minor  crop  farms. 
(See  table  16.) 

The  relative  amount  of  the  total  income  shows  clearly  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  productive  and  earning  capacity  of  the  various  farms 
and  families.  For  instance,  while  on  the  tobacco-minor  crop  farms 
which  are  al)out  one-fourth  (26.0  per  cent)  of  the  total,  the  families 
obtained  also  one-fourth  (25.3  per  cent)  of  the  total  income,  on  the 
minor  crop  farms  which  are  more  than  one-fonrth  (27.0  per  cent) 
of  the  total,  the  families  received  only  one-fifth  (21.0  per  cent)  of 
the  total  income.  Moreover,  on  the  sugar  cane  farms  which  are  only 
about  one-eighth  (12.8  per  cent)  of  the  total,  the  families  obtained 
more  than  one-fifth  (21.1  per  cent)  of  the  total  income.  The  families 
on  the  coffee  farms,  which  represent  5.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  ob¬ 
tained  5.3  per  cent  of  the  total  income  from  all  types  of  farms  com¬ 
bined,  while  the  families  in  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  faiuns,  which 
constitute  only  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  obtained  5.2  per  cent  of 
the  total  income. 

The  weekly  income  of  families  living  in  the  various  agricultural 
regions  of  Puerto  Rico  and  of  the  small  farmers’  families  included 
in  the  present  stndy  are  compared  in  table  17. 
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Table  17— WEEKLY  INCOME  OF  SMALL  FARMERS’  FAMILIES  AND  OF  WAGE 
EARNERS’  FAMILIES  IN  THE  VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  REGIONS 


Area  or  Class 

Year 

Weekly 

Income 

Per 

Family 

Small  Farmers’  Families  (All) . 

19.37 

$9.86 

Sugar  Cane . 

16.  20 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops . 

14.  53 

ColTee .  . 

10.  07 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

9.  57 

Collee-Minor  Crops . 

8.  80 

Tobacco . 

8.  60 

Minor  Crops . 

7.  53 

Wage  Earners’  Families: 

Sugar  Cane  Area  (Central  “Lafayette”) . 

1936 

6.  13 

1940 

5.  91 

Tobacco,  ColTee  and  Fruit  Regions . 

1937 

4.  37 

Althoii^'h  the  families  studied  in  the  sujo'ar  cane,  and  in  the  to- 
hacco,  cotfee  and  fruit  regions  are  wage  earners'  families,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  weekly  incomes  are  so  great  that  there  may  be  no 
donbt  that  the  small  farmers’  families  are  in  a  far  better  economic 
condition.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  26.0  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  families  in  the  sugar-cane  area  (1,  table  40, 
page  72)  and  57.0  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and 
frnit  regions  (2,  table  41,  page  272)  operated  small  tracts  of  land 
as  owners,  tenants  or  "agregados”,'^  and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  small  farmers  studied  here  are  also  partially  wage-earners. 

Occupations  and  Annual  Earnings  from  Wages. — Only  two-fifths 
(40.7  per  cent)  of  the  families  reported  earnings  from  wages.  The 
proportion  of  families  reporting  earnings  from  wages  was  lowest  on 
the  tobacco  farms  w’here  only  one-eighth  (12.8  per  cent)  of  the 
families  reported  earnings  from  this  source,  and  was  highest  on  the 
sugar  cane-minor  crop  and  on  the  minor  crop  farms  for  which  more 
than  one-half  (55.0  per  cent  and  52.1  ])er  cent  resjiectively)  of  the 
families  reported  earnings  from  wages.  On  the  coffee  and  on  the 
coffee-minor  crop  farms  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  families  reported 
earnings  from  wages  (43.1  per  cent  and  43.8  per  cent  respectively). 
On  the  sugar  cane  farms  and  on  the  tobacco-minor  crop  farms  more 
than  one-third  of  the  families  (36.8  per  cent  and  34.6  per  cent  re¬ 
spectively)  reported  earnings  from  wages.  (See  table  18.) 


*  “Agregacio”  is  the  Spanish  term  for  a  farm  laborer  who  occupies  a  house  owned,  by 
the  farm  owner  and  receives  small  cash  wages.  He  sometimes  is  permitted  to  work  a  small 
piece  of  land  for  his  own  use  but  has  no  legal  rights  to  either  house  or  land  and  can  be 
dismissed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.  A  recent  decision  of  the  P.  R.  Supreme  Court, 
however,  seems  to  give  certain  rights  to  these  workers. 
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Table  18— FAMILIES  REPORTING  INCOME  FROM  AVAQES,  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Type  of  Farm 

Total 

No.  of 
Families 

Families 

reporting 

Income 

from 

AA^ages 

Per  Cent 

Families 

not 

reporting 

Income 

from 

AA'ages 

Per  Cent 

Total . 

3, 069 

1,248 

40.7 

1,821 

59.3 

Sugar  Cane . 

394 

145 

36.8 

249 

63.2 

Tobacco . 

249 

32 

12.  8 

217 

87.  2 

Coffee . 

160 

69 

43. 1 

91 

56.9 

Minor  Crops . 

844 

44(1 

52. 1 

404 

47.9 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

797 

276 

34.6 

521 

65.4 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

.516 

226 

43.8 

290 

56.  2 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops . 

109 

60 

55.0 

49 

45.0 

There  were  1,029  male  and  169  female  workers  in  the  1,248  fam¬ 
ilies  reporting  earnings  from  wages.  These  workers  had  an  average 
annual  work  period  of  27  weeks  and  average  annual  earnings  from 
wages  of  $117.21  per  worker. 

Of  the  male  workers,  941,  or  91.5  iier  cent  of  the  total,  Avere  com¬ 
mon  laborers  who  worked  an  average  of  29  Aveeks  during  tlie  year 
and  had  annual  earnings  from  AAmges  of  $94.91.  Other  occupations 
of  relatiAM  importance  among  men  are  chauffeurs,  of  AA’hicli  there 
Avcre  16  Avho  Avorked  an  aveiaige  of  43  Aveeks  during  the  year  Avith 
average  annual  earnings  of  $374.98,  and  store-clerks  and  storekeeiiers 
of  AAiiich  there  aatu'c  20  Avho  Avorked  an  average  of  48  Avc'eks  during 
the  year  Avith  average  annual  earnings  of  aliout  $144.04  ])er  AA'orker. 

The  occupation  in  Avhich  more  Avomen  Avere  engaged  Avas  that  of 
seamstress  in  Avhich  there  Avere  88  AAMinen  Avho  Avorked  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  23  Aveeks  annually  and  had  earnings  of  $67.52  per  year. 
There  AAMre  17  school  teachers  avIio  Avorked  for  37  Aveeks  and  earned 
$637.92  per  person  per  year  and  5  ty])ists  and  stenographers  Avho 
AA’orked  49  AAxeks  and  had  earnings  $427.44  per  year.  (See  table  19.) 

There  Avere  709  persons  a\4io  reported  Avork  from  Avages  Init  did 
not  specify  the  time  AA'orkeil  during  the  year  and  therefore  it  aatis 
not  possible  to  compute  their  annual  earnings  from  Avages.  Still 
others  (2,735)  reported  tlieir  occupation  but  did  not  siiecify  the  time 
Avorked  or  the  Avage  rate  earned. 

No  classification  AA’as  made  of  the  oecu!)ations  and  annual  earn¬ 
ings  from  Avages  separately  liy  type  of  farm  because  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Avorkers  Avere  unskilled  laliorers  and  there  Avas  not  much 
variation  in  the  occupations  of  the  small  number  of  skilled  AA'orkers. 
IIoAvever,  most  of  the  skilled  Avorkers  and  Ioav  salaried  employees 
(school  teachers,  typists)  Avere  found  in  the  families  of  higher  in¬ 
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Table  19— AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  WORKED  DURING  THE  YEAR,  AND 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS  FROM  WAGES,  BY  OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation 

No.  of 
Workers 

Average 
,  Time 
Worked 
(Weeks) 

Average 

Annual 

Earnings 

F'rom 

Wages 

All . 

1,  198 

27 

$117.21 

Men: 

Total . 

1,029 

30 

111.00 

Engine  man . 

1 

31 

1,800.00 

Foreman . 

1 

39 

1,  092.00 

Teachers . 

2 

48 

674.37 

Stenographers  and  typists . 

1 

52 

624.00 

Chauffeurs . 

16 

43 

374.98 

Watchmen . 

4 

28 

183.25 

Clerks . 

8 

49 

342.88 

Carpenters . 

6 

25 

221.52 

Timekeeper . 

1 

52 

208.00 

Centrifugal  Operator . 

1 

26 

195.00 

Storeclerks  and  Storekeepers . 

20 

48 

144.04 

Domestic  Occupations . 

3 

29 

132. 00 

Common  Laborers . 

941 

29 

94.91 

Others  . 

24 

32 

230.94 

Women: 

Total . 

169 

28 

155.11 

Teachers . 

17 

37 

637.92 

Clerks . 

4 

52 

487.50 

Stenographers  and  Typists . 

5 

49 

427.44 

Domestic  Occupations . 

19 

30 

87.26 

Common  Laborers . 

31 

28 

71.57 

Seamstresses . 

88 

23 

67.52 

Others . 

5 

34 

292.80 

Annual  Incomes. — The  3,069  families  studied  had  an  aggregate 
annual  income  of  $1,403,096.64,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  average 
annual  income  of  $457.18  per  family.  The  highest  incomes  are 
shown  by  the  families  living  on  the  sugar  cane  ($804.94)  and  on  the 
sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  ($584.84). 

Next  in  order  are  the  families  on  the  tobacco-minor  crop  farms 
with  $478.31  per  family  per  annum,  those  on  the  coffee  farms  with 
$426.93,  the  families  on  the  tobacco  farms  with  $421.59,  those  on  the 
coffee-minor  crop  farms  with  $373.74,  and  finally,  the  families  on  the 
minor  crop  farms  which  had  the  lowest  income  of  all:  $325.66  per 
annum.  (See  table  20.) 


Table  20— AVERAGE  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES.  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Type  of  Farm 

Annual 

Income 

Per 

Family 

Source  of  Income:  Average  per  Family 

Wages 

Products 

Consumed 

Products 

sold 

Other 

Income 

Total . 

$457. 18 

.$74.26 

$101.55 

$222.21 

$59. 16 

Sugar  Cane . 

804.94 

112.00 

105.70 

491.99 

95.25 

Tobacco . 

421.59 

51.86 

100.76 

222.96 

46.01 

Coffee . 

426.93 

32.41 

73.84 

198.05 

122. 62 

Minor  Crops . 

325.66 

77.35 

89.33 

104. 12 

54.85 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

478.31 

77.76 

123.57 

225.36 

51.62 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

373.74 

52.92 

88.32 

190.45 

42.  06 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops .... 

584.84 

101.93 

125.32 

322.48 

35.09 
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Tlie  percentage  distribution  l)y  sonree  of  income  of  the  annual 


income  of  families  on  the  varions  types  of  farms  is  given  in  ta])lc  21. 

Table  21— DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  BY  SOURCE 

OF  INCOME,  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM* 


Tyi>e  of  Farm 

Average 

Annual 

Income 

per 

Family 

Source  of  Income  (Percentage) 

All 

Sources 

Wages 

Product 

Consumed 

Product 

Sold 

Other 

Earnings 

Total . 

$457.18 

100.0 

16.2 

22.2 

48.7 

12.9 

Sugar  Cane . 

804.94 

100.0 

13.9 

13.1 

61.2 

11.8 

Tobacco . 

421.59 

100.0 

12.3 

23.9 

52.9 

10.9 

Coffee . 

426.93 

100.0 

7.  f) 

17.3 

46.4 

28.7 

Minor  Crops . 

325.66 

100.0 

23.8 

27.4 

32.0 

16.8 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

478.31 

100.0 

16.2 

25.8 

47.2 

10.8 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

373.74 

100.0 

14.2 

23.6 

51.0 

11.2 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops  . 

584.84 

100.0 

17.4 

21.4 

55.2 

6.0 

*The  percentages  for  the  various  sources  of  income  are  aifferent  from  those  given  in  table  If)  above 
because  the  annual  earnings  from  wages  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  time  actually  worked 
during  the  year  whereas  the  percentages  in  table  16  were  based  on  the  average  earnings  during  a 
four-week  period. 

Note  tliat  whereas  for  the  total  number  of  families  the  percent¬ 
age  of  income  derived  from  wages  is  about  one-sixth  (16.2  iier  cent) 
of  the  total  iiicome,  for  the  sugar  cane  (13.h  jier  cent)  tobacco  (12.3 
per  cent)  and  coffee-minor  crop  (14.2  jier  cent)  farms,  the  income 
from  wages  is  alioiit  one-eighth  of  the  total  income  for  each  group. 
The  highest  annual  income  from  wages  was  obtained  liy  the  families 
of  the  minor  crop  farms  (23.8  jier  cent)  and  the  lowest  by  tlie  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  coffee  farms  (7.6  per  cent).  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  minor  crop  farms  are  generally  the  smallest  ami  that  the 
coffee  and  sugar  cane  farms  are  the  largest.  A])art  from  other  reason 
that  might  exist,  it  is  logical  that  the  smaller  farms  would  allow 
more  time  for  work  off  the  farm  than  the  farms  of  a  larger  size. 

The  estimated  value  of  farm  produced  food  consumed  by  the 
families,  all  families  comprised,  amounts  to  22.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
annual  income,  such  value  being  lowest  for  the  sugar  cane  (13.1  ])er 
cent)  and  for  the  coffee  (17.3  per  cent)  farms.  The  highe.st  income 
from  products  con.sumed  is  shown  liy  the  minor  crops  (27.4  per  cent) 
and  the  tobacco-minor  crop  (25.8  per  cent)  farms.  The  families  on 
the  tobacco,  coffee-minor  crop  and  sugar  cane-minor  cro})  farms  ob¬ 
tained  from  one-fifth  to  one  fourth  of  their  incomes  from  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  consumed. 

Nearly  one-half  (48.7  per  cent)  of  the  total  annual  income  comes 
from  iirodiicts  sold.  The  annual  income  from  this  source  is  highest 
on  the  sugar  cane  farms  (61.2  per  cent),  and  on  the  sugar  cane- 
minor  cro])  farms  (55.2  per  cent).  Next,  in  descending  order,  arc 
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the  tobacco  farms  (52.9  per  cent),  the  coffee-minor  crop  farms  (51.0 
per  cent),  the  tobacco-minor  crop  farms  (47.2  per  cent),  the  coffee 
farms  (46.4  per  cent)  and  the  minor  crop  farms  where  the  families 
had  the  lowest  income  from  products  sold  (32.0  ])er  cent). 

In  “other  earniiiii-s’'  is  included  the  money  received  from  odd 
jobs,  small  lousinesses,  pensions,  help  from  relatives,  etc.  The  income 
from  this  source  amounts  to  one-eiglith  (12.9  per  cent)  of  the  total 
income,  all  families  comjorised,  and  is  highest  (28.7  per  cent)  for 
the  families  living  on  the  coffee  farms  and  on  the  minor  crop  farms 
(16.8  ]oer  cent).  On  the  sugar  cane  (11.8  per  cent),  tobacco  (10.9 
per  cent),  and  tobacco-minor  crop  farms  (10.8  per  cent)  the  joropor- 
tion  of  income  from  “other  earnings’’  is  more  or  less  the  same.  The 
I'amilies  on  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  had  the  lowest  income 
(6.0  jwr  cent)  from  this  source. 

In  table  22  the  annual  income  from  wages,  from  products  sold 
and  consumed  and  from  other  earnings  of  the  small  farms’  families 
and  among  wage  earners’  families  in  the  various  agricultural  regions 
is  given  in  percentage  form.  While  among  the  small  farm  families 
the  income  from  products  sold  or  consumed,  is  more  than  seven-tenths 
(70.9  ]')er  cent)  of  the  total,  for  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruits  wage 
earners’  families  the  ])roportion  is  less  than  one-fifth  (19.7  ■i)er  cent) 
and  in  the  sugar  cane  area  only  5.3  i)er  cent  iii  1936  and  7.8  per 
cent  in  1940.  Contrariwise,  while  the  ])roportion  of  the  income  from 
wages  among  the  small  farm  families  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  total 
income,  among  the  wage  earners’  families  in  the  tol)acco,  coffee  and 
fruit  regions  it  is  nearly  seven-tenths  (69.9  per  cent)  and  in  the 

Table  22— PERCENTAaE  INCOME  OF  SMALL  FARM  FAMILIES  AND  OF  WAGE 
EARNERS’  FAMILIES,  BY  SOURCE  OF  INCOME 


Area  or  Class 

Year 

All 

Sources 

Per  Cent  of 

Wages 

Income  from 

Products 
Sold  or 
Consumed 

Other 

Earnings 

Small  Farms  (All) . 

1937 

100.0 

16.2 

70.9 

12.9 

Sugar  Cane . 

100.0 

13.9 

74.3 

11.8 

Tobacco . 

100.0 

12,3 

76.8 

10.9 

Coffee  . 

100.0 

7.6 

63.7 

28.7 

]\Iinor  Crops  .  ...  . 

100.0 

23.8 

59.4 

16.8 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

100.0 

15.2 

73.0. 

10.8 

Coffee— IVIinor  Crops  . 

100.0 

11.2 

74.6 

11.2 

100.0 

17  4 

76.6 

6.0 

Tobacco,  Coffee  and  Fruit  Regions . 

193R 

100.0 

69.9 

19.7 

10.4 

Tobacco . 

100.0 

61.8 

27.6 

10.6 

Coffee . 

100.0 

78. 6 

12. 1 

9.3 

Fruits  .  .  . 

100.0 

72.0 

15.2 

12.8 

Sugar  Cane  Area  (Central  Lafayette) . 

1936 

100.0 

87.8 

5.3 

6.9 

1940 

100.0 

74.0 

7.8 

18.2 
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sugar  eane  area  it  is  more  than  seven-eighths  (87.8  per  cent)  in  1936 
and  nearly  three-fourth  (74.0  per  cent)  in  1940  of  the  total  annual 
income.  Tlie  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  income  from  wages  in 
the  sugar  cane  region  in  1940  is  due  mainly  to  the  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions  created  in  the  area  studied  (Central  “Lafayette”)  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  employable  people  and  the  restriction  in  the 
sugar  production  quota. 


Dollars 


FIGURE  9:  Average  annual  income  of  families. 
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The  annual  incomes  per  family  from  all  sources  for  the  dilferent 
groups  of  families  studied  l)y  us  are  compared  in  tal)le  23  below. 
Note  that  the  average  annual  income  per  family  among  the  small 
farmers’  families  ($457.18)  is  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  the 
annual  income  of  the  families  in  the  to])acco,  coffee  and  fruits  re¬ 
gions  ($171.29)  and  more  than  twice  the  average  annual  income  per 
family  in  the  sugar  cane  area  in  1940  ($220.19).  The  average  an¬ 
nual  income  of  the  families  on  the  sugar  cane  farms  ($804.94)  is 
nearly  five  times  the  income  of  tlie  wage  earners’  families  in  the 
tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions  and  more  than  three  and  a  half 
times  the  income  of  the  wage  earners’  families  in  the  sugar  cane 
area  in  1940.  (See  also  Figure  9.) 


Table  23— AVERAGE  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  ON  THE  SMALL  FARMS  AND 
OF  WAGE  EARNER’S  FAMILIES  IN  THE  VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  REGIONS 


Area  or  Class 

Year 

Average 

annual 

Income 

Per  Family  * 

Small  Farmers’  Families  (All) . 

1937 

$457. 18 

Sugar  Cane . 

804.  94 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops . 

584.  84 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops  .  .  . 

478.  31 

Coffee . ! . 

426.  93 

Tobacco .  . 

421.  59 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

373.  74 

Minor  Crops . 

325.  66 

Wage  Earners’  Families: 

Sugar  Cane  Area  (Central  “Lafayette”) . 

1936 

254.  63 

1940 

220. 19 

Tobacco,  Coffee  and  Fruit  Regions  (.All) . 

1936 

171.  29 

Tobacco . 

176.  98 

Coffee . 

155.  88 

Fruits . 

205.  77 

*  The  annual  income  was  computed  multiplying:  the  weekly  income  from  the  various  sources  ex¬ 
cept  wages  by  52  weeks  and  adding  the  annual  income  from  wages  based  on  the  number  of  weeks 
actually  worked. 

Distribution  of  In(iomk 


Data  on  expenditures  were  obtained  for  the  iiast  week  if  it  was 
typical.  If  unusual  expenditures  were  made  during  the  past  week, 
such  data  were  not  recorded  luit  the  family  was  questioned  as  to 
what  its  expenditures  would  be  in  a  more  usual  weekly  period.  In 
table  24  the  distriliution  of  the  weekly  income  of  the  families  studied 
is  given.  ^^lore  than  one-half  (52.4  per  cent)  of  the  total  weekly 
income,  all  families  comprised,  is  spent  for  food,  11.3  per  cent  for 
expenses  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  farms,  9.2  per  cent  for 
clothes,  7.1  per  cent  for  recreation  and  trans])ortation,  6.2  per  cent 
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Table  24— PERCENTAaE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WEEKLY  INCOME, 

BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Distribution  of  Income 

Total 

Type  of  Farm 

Sugar 

Cane 

To¬ 

bacco 

Collee 

Minor 

Crops 

To¬ 

bacco- 

Minor 

Crops 

Coflee- 

Minor 

Crops 

Sugar 

Cane- 

Minor 

Crops 

.All  expenditures . 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Food . 

52.4 

42.  1 

55.3 

50.0 

59.0 

54.  6 

53.5 

44.8 

Clothes . 

9.2 

i.  i 

9.9 

8.  7 

9.8 

9.0 

10.  1 

9. 1 

Health . 

6.2 

5.  9 

7.  1 

,5.5 

7.  1 

6.2 

5.3 

5.9 

Recreation  and  Transportation... 

7.  1 

6.7 

7.0 

7.5 

7.8 

5.  7 

8.5 

8.  1 

Purchase  of  Property . 

3.0 

5.  5 

1.6 

1.6 

2.  1 

2.  8 

2.4 

4.5 

Farm  Operation  E.xpenses . 

11.  3 

14.0 

10.4 

13.4 

6.  7 

12.  9 

10.4 

15.  7 

Payment  of  Debts . 

4.9 

10.2 

4.3 

6.  0 

1.9 

3.7 

4.6 

5.0 

Taxes . 

1.0 

1.4 

0.8 

1.3 

1.0 

0.7 

0.  9 

1. 1 

Help  to  Relatives . 

1.0 

2.  2 

0.  5 

1.3 

0.4 

0.8 

0.  6 

1.6 

Miscellaneous . 

3.9 

4.3 

3.  1 

4.7 

4.2 

3.6 

3.  7 

4.2 

for  health  and  about  14.0  per  cent  for  all  other  exiienses.  On  the 
sugar  eane  farms,  the  weekly  amount  spent  liy  the  families  for  food 
is  only  42.1  per  cent  of  total  Aveekly  income  and  on  the  sugar  cane- 
minor  crop  farms  44.6  per  cent.  In  the  other  ty])es  of  farms  the 
percentage  of  the  Aveekly  income  spent  for  food  ranges  from  50.0  on 
the  coffee  farms  to  5!).0  on  the  minor  crop  farms.  The  families  on 
the  sugar  cane  farms  and  on  the  sugar  cane-minor  cro])  farms  spent 
more  than  the  families  on  the  other  farms  for  the  purchase  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  also  for  expenses  connected  Avith  the  operation  of  the  farms. 
Again,  the  families  on  the  sugar  cane  farms  spent  more  than  the 
families  on  the  other  farms  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  help  to 
relative.?. 

The  amount  of  money  siient  w'eekly  liy  the  families  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  farms  is  shoAvn  in  Apiiendix  6.  As  it  may  he  seen,  the 
families  spent  an  average  of  $10.24  per  Aveek  of  Avhich  about  80.0 
per  cent  may  be  considered  as  current  family  living  ex])enses. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  the  Aveekly  amounts  si)ent  for 
food,  clotliing,  health,  recreation  and  transportation,  and  for  all 
other  pur])oses  in  the  various  agricultural  regions  and  among  tlie 
small  farm  families  is  given  in  table  25.  As  it  may  lie  oliseiwed,  the 
small  farm  families  are  lieloAv  all  other  families  in  the  amount  spent 
for  food.  The  increase  in  “other'’  Aveeldy  expenses  in  “Lafayette” 
in  1940  is  mostly  due  to  the  rent  for  liouse  and  farm  that  the  reset¬ 
tlers  had  to  ])ay  and  to  the  ])ayment  of  debts  for  home  furnishings 
and  equipment  purcliased  on  the  installment  plan. 

The  aggregate  Aveekly  income  of  the  3,069  families  surveyed  is 
$30,247.83  or  $9.86  per  family  and  the  aggregate  AVcekly  expend¬ 
itures  $31,419.51  or  $10.24  per  family.  Thus  there  is  a  deficiency 
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Table  25— PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WEEKLY  INCOME  IN  THE 
VL4.RIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  REGIONS  AND  AMONG  THE  SMALL  FARM  FAMILIES 


Per  Cent  of  Weekly  Income  Spent  for: 

Area  or  Class 

Year 

Food 

Clothing 

Health 

Recreation 

and 

Transpor¬ 

tation 

Other 

Small  Farmers  (All) . 

1937 

52.3 

9.  2 

6.2 

7.  1 

25.1 

Wage  Earners: 

Sugar  Cane  Area 
(Central  “Lafayette") 

1936 

68.2 

12.6 

6.  1 

9.  2 

7.7 

1940 

60.4 

8.  7 

3.4 

4.0 

23.4 

Tobacco,  Coffee  and 

Fruit  Regions . 

1936 . 

80.2 

10.4 

4.3 

7.1 

7.4 

of  3.9  per  cent  between  the  weekly  income  and  the  weekly  expend¬ 
itures.  However,  the  families  living’  on  the  sugar  cane  and  the  sugar 
cane-minor  ero])  farms  have  a  surplus  as  may  be  seen  in  table  26, 
in  which  we  also  give  for  comparison  the  percentage  deficiency  or 
surplus  lietween  weekly  income  and  expenditures  of  the  families  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  various  agricultural  regions  studied.  (See  Figure  10.) 


Table  26— PERCENTAGE  DEFICIENCY  OR  SURPLUS  FOR  ONE  WEEK  INCOAIE  OF 
THE  FAMILIES  SURVEYED  AND  OF  THE  FAMILIES  LIVING  IN  THE 
VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  REGIONS 


Area  or  Class 

Year 

Percentage 
Deficiency  (— ) 
or  Surplus  (-f-) 

Small  Farmers  (All) . 

1937 

—3.9 

Sugar  Cane . 

+6  2 

Sugar  (^ane-lMinor  Crops . 

+12  3 

Tobacco . 

— 14.  4. 

Coffee . 

— 6  6 

Minor  Crops . 

—s'  2 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

— 7  7 

Coffee-AIinor  Crops . 

—5.2 

Wage  Earners 

Sugar  Cane  Area  (Central  “Lafayette") . 

1936 

—3.8 

1940 

—1.8 

Tobacco,  Coffee  and  Fruit  Regions . 

1936 

—9.4 

Tobacco . 

— 9  2 

Coffee . 

— 9  4 

Fruits . 

— 9  8 

Debts  and  Obligations 

Since  the  number  of  families  and  of  farms  is  the  same,  only  the 
owner’s  or  tenant’s  families  having  lieen  visited  in  every  case,  we 
may  use  either  of  both  terms,  ‘'families’’  or  “farms”,  in  discussing 
the  debt  situation. 

Of  the  total  number  of  families  (3,069)  there  were  2,659  or  86.6 
per  cent  that  reported  debts  and  obligations  of  one  kind  or  another. 
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FIGURE  10:  Average  surplus  or  deficiency  per  family  as  a  percentage 

of  weekly  income. 


No  del)ts  whatsoever  were  reported  from  410  farms  or  13.4  ])er  cent 
of  the  total.  The  number  of  families  reporting'  debts  is  more  or  less 
the  same  for  tlie  various  types  of  farms  ranging  from  S2.5  per  cent 
for  the  minor-erop  farms  to  92.8  per  cent  for  tlie  tobacco  fai'ins. 

The  total  amount  of  del)ts  for  the  2,659  families  re])orting  del)ts 
is  $648,205.18  or  an  average  of  $243.78  per  family  and  ])er  farm. 
The  higliest  average  debt  per  farm  is  shown  by  tlie  sugar  cane  farms 
($435.86),  followed  by  the  coffee  faians  ($403.70),  the  tobacco  farms 
($315.44)  and  the  eoff'ee-minor  ero])  farms  ($271.85).  The  farms  of 
the  other  types  have  less  than  two  hnndred  dollars  of  debt  ])er  farm 
in  the  following  order:  $196.71  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms, 
$196.12  the  tobacco-minor  crop  farms  and  $128.47  the  minor  crop 
farms.  (See  A])])endix  7.) 
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Almost  one-half  (49.3  per  cent)  of  the  total  debt,  all  families 
comprised,  is  mortgage  debt.  IMore  than  one-fifth  (22.0  per  cent) 
are  debts  inenrred  for  ex])enscs  which  may  be  considered  as  current 
family  expenditures,  as  food,  clothing,  home  furnishings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  health;  nearly  one-fifth  (19.2  ])er  cent)  are  debts  derived  from 
expenses  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  farms  as  financing  of 
crops,  seeds,  fertilizer,  etc. ;  7.5  per  cent  is  the  amount  of  delinquent 
taxes  and  2.0  per  cent  are  de])ts  from  miscellaneous  expenditures. 

The  mortgage  de1)ts  fluctuate  from  34.4  ])er  cent  for  the  to])acco 
farms  to  64.1  per  cent  for  the  coffee-minor  crop  farms;  the  debts 
originating  in  family  living  expenses  range  from  14.1  per  cent  for 
the  tobacco  farms  to  30.9  per  cent  for  the  minor  crop  farms;  and 
the  debts  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  farms  range  from  6.8 
per  cent  for  the  coffee  farms  to  45.1  per  cent  for  the  tobacco  farms. 
IMost  of  the  debts  on  the  tobacco  farms  and  on  the  tobacco-minor 
crop  farms  are  debts  resulting  from  the  financing  of  the  crop.  (See 
table  27.) 


Table  27— PERCENTAGE  OF  DEBT  INCU]  RED  FOR  SPECIFIED  PURPOSES, 

BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Type  of  Farm  , 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 
Debts 
for  all 
Purposes 

Percentage  of  Total 

Debts  Incurred  for: 

All 

Purposes 

Mort¬ 

gages 

Farm 

Operating 

Expenses 

Taxes 

Family 

Living 

Expenses* 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Total . 

100.0 

100.0 

49.3 

19.2 

7.5 

22.0 

2.0 

Sugar  Cane . 

22.8 

100.0 

50.9 

21. 1 

5.8 

19.1 

3.1 

Tobacco . 

11.2 

100.0 

34.4 

45.1 

6.4 

14. 1 

** 

Coffee . 

9.1 

100.0 

61.4 

6.8 

4.5 

25.6 

1.7 

Minor  Crops . 

13.8 

100.0 

44.0 

9.8 

12.8 

30.9 

2.5 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

21.2 

100.0 

40.7 

24.0 

9.0 

23.6 

2.7 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

19.2 

100.0 

64.1 

9.5 

6.3 

19.1 

1.0 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops. 

2.7 

100.0 

47.4 

16.3 

7.1 

28.2 

1.0 

*  Includes  debts  incurred  for  food,  clothing,  furnishings  and  equipment  and  health. 
Less  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent. 


Mortgage  Debts. — For  536  farms,  or  17.5  per  cent  of  the  total, 
mortgage  debts  amounting  to  .$319,449.46  were  reported.  The  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  mortgage  debts  per  farm  for  the  mortgaged  farms 
is  therefore  $595.99.  For  the  sugar  cane  farms,  the  average  amount 
of  mortgage  debt  per  farm  was  highest  ($864.62)  and  lowest  for 
the  sugar-cane  minor  crop  ($493.35)  and  for  the  minor  crop  farms 
(.$498.31). 

The  largest  proportion  of  mortgaged  farms  is  found  on  the  cof¬ 
fee  (35.0  per  cent)  and  on  the  coffee-minor  crop  farms  (28.1  per 
cent).  The  lowest  proportion  of  mortgaged  farms  is  found  on  the 
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minor  ciop  farms  (9.4  per  cent)  and  on  the  tobacco-minor  crop  farms 
(13.8  per  cent).  More  than  one-fifth  (22.1  per  cent)  of  the  sngar- 
eane  farms  and  15.6  per  cent  of  the  sugar  eane-ininor  crop  farms 
were  mortgaged.  (See  Appendix  8.) 

In  table  28  is  shown  the  relative  amonnt  of  mortgage  debt  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  farms  of  the  various  types  and  the  relative  amonnt 
of  such  mortgages  held  by  specified  mortgagors  for  the  536  mort¬ 
gaged  farms.  The  sugar-cane  farms  have  23.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
mortgage  debt  and  the  coffee-minor  crop  farms  35.0  per  cent.  The 
lowest  amount  of  mortgaged  debt  is  shown  by  the  sugar  cane-minor 
crop  farms  (2.6  per  cent)  and  by  the  tobacco  farms  (7.8  per  cent). 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Baltimore  is  the  principal  source  of 
mortgage  credit,  all  farms  considered,  holding  46.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  of  mortgages.  The  mortgage  debt  to  said  Bank  ranges 
from  42.5  per  cent  for  the  tobacco-minor  crop  farms  to  68.5  per  cent 
for  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms.  ]\Iore  than  one-half  (54.3  per 
cent)  of  the  mortgages  on  the  sugar  cane  farms  were  held  by  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  and  nearly  two-fifths  (38.5  per  cent)  by  indi¬ 
viduals.  On  the  tobacco  farms  nearly  one-half  (46.2  per  cent)  of 
the  mortgage  debt  was  held  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  44.3  per 
cent  by  individuals. 

INIost  of  the  mortgage  debt  to  the  Puerto  Rico  Hurricane  Com¬ 
mission  is  found  on  the  coffee-minor  crop  (30.5  per  cent)  farms  and 
on  the  coffee  (27.0  per  cent)  farms.  As  to  the  mortgage  debt  to 
individuals,  the  tol)acco  (44.3  per  cent),  the  tobacco-minor  crop  (42.6 
per  cent),  the  sugar  cane  (38.5  per  cent)  and  the  minor  crop  (30.5 
per  cent)  farms  showed  the  highest  amounts  of  mortgage  debt. 


Table  28— PERCENTAGE  OF  MORTGAGE  DEBT  TO  SPECIFIED  MORTGAGORS, 

BY  TYPE  OF  FARM:  1937 


Per 

Cent 

Percentage  of  Mortgage  Debt  to: 

Type  of  Farm 

No. 

of 

Farms 

of 

Mort¬ 

gaged 

Farms 

All 

Mort¬ 

gagors 

Federal 

Land 

Bank 

Hurri¬ 
cane 
Com.  * 

Banks 

Indivi¬ 

duals 

Others 

** 

Total . 

536 

100.  0 

100.0 

46.8 

14.  1 

1.2 

31.4 

6.5 

Sugar  Cane . 

87 

23.  6 

100.0 

54.  3 

3.8 

38.  5 

8  4 

Tobacco . 

42 

7.  8 

100.  0 

46.  2 

5.4 

2.5 

44.  3 

1.  6 

Coffee . 

56 

11.  3 

100.  0 

43.5 

27.  0 

19.  7 

9  8 

Minor  Crops . 

79 

12.3 

100. 0 

44.  4 

6.  5 

4.0 

30.5 

14.  6 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

no 

17.4 

100.  0 

42.5 

7.2 

1.9 

42.6 

5.8 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

145 

25.  0 

100.  0 

43.0 

30.4 

0.8 

21.3 

4.  5 

Sugar  Cane — Minor  Crops . 

17 

2.6 

100.0 

68.5 

5.6 

6.8 

19.  1 

*  Puerto  Rico  Hurricane  Relief  Commission. 
♦*  Includes  “not  specified”. 
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The  appraised  value  of  land  and  buildings  in  the  536  mortgaged 
farms  is  .$558,738  and  the  total  value  of  mortgages  is  .$319,449.46. 
Therefore,  the  farms  are  mortgaged  at  57.2  per  cent  of  their  value. 
The  sngar  cane  (60.4  ])er  cent),  tobacco  (61.1  per  cent),  coffee  (62.0 
per  cent),  minor  cro])s  (58.5  per  cent)  and  coffee-minor  crop  (59.5 
per  cent)  farms  have  mortgages  for  about  three-fifths  of  their  ap¬ 
praised  value.  The  tobacco-minor-crop  farms  have  mortgages  for 
ahont  one-half  (49.7  per  cent)  of  their  a])praised  value  and  the 
sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  for  about  three-eighths  (38.2  })er  cent) 
of  their  appraised  value. 

The  relative  value  of  the  farms  in  relation  to  the  total  value  of 
all  farms  and  the  relative  amount  of  mortgages  as  to  the  total  amount 
of  mortgages  for  all  farms  are  more  or  less  ecpial  in  the  various 
types  of  farms.  For  instance,  whereas  the  value  of  the  land  and 
buildings  in  the  sngar-cane  farms  amounts  to  22.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  land  and  buildings  on  all  farms,  the  amount  of  the 
mortgages  for  the  same  group  of  farms  is  23.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  mortgages  on  all  farms.  Again,  while  the  value  of  land 
and  buildings  on  the  tobacco  farms  amounts  to  7.3  per  cent,  the 
total  amount  of  mortgages  on  the  same  farms  is  7.8  per  cent,  and 
so  on  for  the  various  types  of  farms.  (See  table  29.) 


Table  29— VALUE  OF  LAND  AND  BUILDINGS;  AMOUNT  OF  MORTGAGES,  AND 
RATIO  OF  MORTGAGE  TO  FARM  VALUE,  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM:  1937 


Type  of  Farm 

Farms 

Mortgaged 

Value  of  Land  and 
Buildings  Mortgaged 

Value  of  Mortgages 

Number 

Per¬ 
centage 
of  all 
farms 

Per¬ 
centage 
of  total 
value 

Average 
per  farm 
mortgaged 

Per¬ 
centage 
of  total 
mort¬ 
gages 

Average 

per 

farm 

mort¬ 

gaged 

Per¬ 
centage 
of  value 
of  land 
and 

buildings 

Total . 

53f) 

17.5 

100.0 

.$1,  042.51 

100.0 

.$595.99 

57.2 

Sugar  Cane . 

87 

22.1 

22.4 

1,431.99 

23.6 

864.52 

60.4 

Tobacco . 

42 

10.9 

7.3 

976.62 

7.8 

596.95 

61.1 

Coffee . 

56 

35.0 

10.4 

1,041.98 

11.3 

646.34 

62.0 

Minor  Crops . 

79 

9.4 

12.0 

851.96 

12.3 

498.31 

58.5 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

110 

13.8 

20. 1 

1.018.96 

17.4 

506.77 

49.7 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

145 

28.1 

23.9 

920.68 

25.0 

548.02 

59.5 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops. 

17 

15.6 

3.9 

1,291.00 

2.6 

493.35 

38.2 

The  Families 

Given  the  economic  resources  and  conditions  described  above,  we 
may  examine  now  the  human  resources  and  the  social  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  among  the  families  living  in  the  farms.  This  will  enable  us 
to  make  pertinent  comparisons  with  the  other  population  groups  al¬ 
ready  studied. 
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As  we  have  seen,  the  families  are  those  of  farmers  living  in  the 
farms  possessed  l)y  them.  In  the  vast  majority  of  the  eases  the  fam¬ 
ilies  are  normal,  consisting  of  hns])and  and  wife  with  children  and 
other  related  or  unrelated  ])ersons.  The  families  are  large,  not  es¬ 
sentially  l)ecanse  women  are  extremely  fertile,  bnt  because  a])parently 
despite  a  relatively  low  ])irth  rate  there  is  a  lower  death  rate  among 
them.  Furthermore,  family  size  is  increased  l)y  the  nnml)er  of  rel¬ 
atives  and  unattached  persons  living  with  them. 

Size  of  Families 

There  Avere  20,539  persons  in  the  3,069  families  studied,  or  an 
average  of  6.7  persons  per  family,  as  compared  with  averages  of 
5.1  persons  per  family  in  the  sugar-cane  area,  6  iiersons  ])er  family 
in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions  and  5.4  persons  in  Puerto 
Rico  at  large.  The  median  size  of  family  in  the  small  farmers’ 
families  is  5.9  memliers. 

In  table  30  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  size  of  the  family  among 
the  small  farmers’  families  and  in  the  families  living  in  the  sugar¬ 
cane  area  and  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions.  Note  that 
whereas  the  families  of  one  or  tAvo  memliers  are  only  6.6  ])er  cent 
of  the  total  among  the  small  farmers’  families,  in  the  sugar-cane  area 
they  amount  to  15.9  ]K'r  cent  and  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit 
regions  to  7.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  ContrariAvise,  the  families  of 
eight  or  more  memliers  amount  to  37.3  ])er  cent  in  the  small  farm¬ 
ers’  families  AA'hile  in  the  sugar-cane  area  they  amount  to  only  18.1 
per  cent  and  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions  to  27.0  per  cent. 
The  proportion  of  families  of  fiAm  to  seven  members,  hoAvever,  is 
about  the  same  in  tAvo  groups  of  families :  36.2  per  cent  in  the  small 
farmers’  families,  35.7  per  cent  in  the  families  of  the  sugar-cane  area 
and  someAA’hat  higher,  39.7  per  cent,  in  the  families  of  the  toliacco, 
coffee  and  fruits  regions.  (Figure  11.) 

Table  .30— PERCEXTAUE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAAIILIES  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  ON  THE 
SMALL  FARMS,  IN  THE  SUGAR  CANE  AREA  (CENTRAL  “LAFAYETTE”)  AND 
IN  THE  TOBACCO,  COFFEE  AND  FRUIT  REGIONS 


Percentage  of  Families 


Number  of  Members  in  Family 

Small 

Farms 

Sugar  Cane 
Area 

'I'obacco, 
ColTee  & 
Fruit 
Regions 

Total . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  to  2  . 

f).() 

1.5.9 

3  to  4 . 

19.9 

30.3 

O.K,  ft 

5  to  7  . 

36.2 

35.7 

39.7 

8  and  over  . 

37.3 

IS.l 

27.0 
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FIGUKE  11:  Distribution  of  families,  by  size  of  family. 


Age 

When  the  age  distrilnition  of  the  population  in  the  small  farmers’ 
families  is  compared  with  that  of  the  other  groups  of  families  studied 
and  with  the  rural  population  of  Puerto  Rico,  it  is  observed  that 
there  is  less  population  in  the  younger  ages  (under  15  years  of  age) 
and  more  population  in  the  middle  and  advanced  ages  among  the 
small  farmers’  families  than  in  any  of  the  other  groups  of  families 
studied  and  than  in  the  population  of  the  rural  areas  of  Puerto  Rico 
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as  a  whole.  Tims  the  ])opulation  under  5  years  of  age  which  among 
the  small  farmers'  families  is  10.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  the  sugar¬ 
cane  area  amounts  to  16.7  per  cent,  in  the  tol)acco,  coffee  and  fruit 
regions  to  17.9  i)er  cent  and  in  the  rural  areas  of  Puerto  Rico  tu 
15.6  per  cent.  Again,  the  population  under  15  years  of  age  which 
among  the  small  farmers’  families  amounts  to  41.0  per  cent,  in  the 
sugar-cane  area  amounts  to  43.2  per  cent,  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and 
fruit  regions  to  47.7  per  cent  and  in  the  rural  areas  of  Puerto  Rico 
at  large  to  43.9  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  age  groups  from 
45  years  of  age  and  over  the  population  in  the  small  farmers’  families 
by  far  exceeds  all  other  groups  with  17.2  ])er  cent  of  the  total  whereas 
in  the  sugar-cane  area  the  population  of  that  age  is  only  12.3  per 
cent,  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions  10.7  per  cent,  and  in 
the  rural  areas  of  Puerto  Rico  12.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  small  farmers’  families  have  a  longer  span  of  life  than 
any  other  of  the  population  groups  so  far  studied  and  than  the  rural 
population  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  whole.  (See  table  31,  Figure  12.) 

Table  31— PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  CERTAIN  AGE  GROUPS  OF  THE 
POPULATION  ON  THE  SMALL  FARMS,  IN  THE  SUGAR  CANE  AREA 
(CENTRAL  “LAFAYETTE”),  IN  THE  TOBACCO,  COFFEE  AND 
FRUIT  REGIONS  AND  IN  THE  RURAL  AREAS  OF  PUERTO  RICO 


Age  Groups 

Small 

Farms 

Sugar 
Cane  Area 

'Pobacco , 
Coffee  & 
Fruit 
Regions 

Rural 
Areas  of 
Puerto 
Rico 
(1935) 

Total . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  5  years . 

10.4 

16.7 

17.9 

15.6 

5  to  14  years . 

30.6 

26.5 

29.8 

28.3 

15  to  44  years . 

41.8 

44.5 

41.6 

43.5 

45  years  and  over . 

17.2 

12.3 

10.7 

12.6 

To  study  how  the  number  of  relatives  and  other  persons  not 
belonging  to  the  natural  family  affected  the  size  of  the  families,  the 
members  of  the  household  were  classified  in  three  grouiis :  (1)  the 
natural  family  consisting  of  husband  and  wife ;  husliand,  wife  and 
children;  husband  and  children ;  or  wife  and  children  ;  (2)  relatives 
and  (3)  unattached  persons. 

Of  the  total  number  of  members  in  families  (20,539)  17,763  or 
86.5  per  cent  were  members  of  the  natural  families  and  2,776  or  13.5 
per  cent  were  relatives  and  unattached  persons.  Of  the  latter,  2,632 
were  relatives  (sisters  and  brothers,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews, 
mothers  and  fathers-in-law,  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  etc.)  and  144 
were  persons  not  related  to  the  families  by  blood  or  marriage. 
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UNDtE 
5  YES, 


5-1-^  15-4-^ 

AGE  GROUPS 


45  ft-ovEOs 


I  }  Small  Farm?. 

[~-|[  Sugar  Cane  Area -wage  tARNEns. 

Bacco,  Coffee  Si,  Fruits  -Wage  Earners 
m  Rural  Area  t>/  Puerto  R«co  '.^3^  • 
FIGURE  12:  Age  distribution  of  persons  in  families  surveyed. 


More  than  one-half  (54.6  per  cent)  of  the  relatives  and  other 
persons  living  with  the  families  were  under  15  years  of  age,  one-third 
(34.0  per  cent)  were  persons  of  15  to  44  years  of  age  and  11.4  per 
cent  were  ])ersons  45  years  of  age  and  over.  In  each  family  there 
is  about  one  person  (0.9)  not  belonging  to  the  family  thus  reducing 
the  size  of  the  natural  family  to  an  average  of  5.8  persons.  In  the 
other  studies  carried  out  l)y  ns  among  wage  earners’  families  the 
proportion  of  “other'’  related  and  nonrelated  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  was  about  the  same. 

A  very  interesting  point  is  that  after  deducting  the  members  not 
belonging  to  the  natural  families  the  i)ercentage  of  persons  of  45 
years  of  age  and  over  rise‘>  from  17.2  per  cent  to  18.2  per  cent  of 
the  total.  The  conclusion  -hat  as  a  whole  the  people  in  this  popula¬ 
tion  group  live  longer  than  the  people  in  the  other  groups  studied 
seems  therefore  to  be  confirmed.  (See  table  32.) 
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Table  32— TOTAL  MEMBERS  IN  FAMILIES  CLASSIFIED  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
NATURAL  FAMILY  AND  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  BY 

CERTAIN  AGE  GROUPS 


Age  Group 

Total  Members 
in  Families 

Members  of 
Natural  Family 

Other  Members  of  the 
Ilousehokl 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

Per 

Cent 

Rela¬ 

tives 

Others 

All . 

20,  539 

100.0 

17,  703 

100.0 

2,  776 

100.0 

2,  632 

144 

Under  15  years . 

8,417 

41.0 

6,  902 

38.8 

1,  515 

54.6 

1,481 

34 

15  to  44  years . 

8,  5fi8 

41.8 

7,  ()25 

43.0 

943 

34.0 

873 

70 

45  years  and  over . 

3,  554 

17.2 

3,  236 

18.2 

318 

11.4 

278 

40 

Ratio  of  Children  to  Women 

To  further  clarify  the  point  of  whether  or  not  the  small  farmer’s 
family  is  large  becanse  there  is  a  high  liirth  rate  among  them,  and 
in  the  alisence  of  specific  data  on  natality  among  these  families,  the 
fertility  of  women  of  marriagealile  age  in  this  population  group  was 
studied  and  compared  with  that  recorded  in  other  population  groups. 
The  computed  ratio  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  per  1,000  women 
15-44  years  (501),  appears  to  lie  much  lower  in  this  than  in  any  otlier 
of  the  population  groups  studied  by  us  and  lower  also  than  in  the 
rural  areas  of  Puerto  Rico  (737)  and  in  Puerto  Rico  at  large  (616). 
It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  small  farmers’  families  are  of 
a  large  size  not  because  they  have  relatively  more  children  than  the 
wage  earners’  families.  On  the  contrary  they  seem  to  have  a  lower 
birth  rate  Init  the  children  born  to  them  live  longer — and  ])rol)ably 
a  more  wholesome  life — than  those  l)orn  to  the  wage  earners’  families. 
The  ratio  for  the  United  States  (391)  in  1930  is  given  also  for  com¬ 
parison.  (See  table  33  and  Figure  13.) 

This  finding  is  significant  becanse  it  tends  to  ])rove  the  in-ofoiind 
infinence  that  liettcr  economic  conditions  among  the  rural  families 
would  have  upon  the  population  prolilem  and  other  problems  of 


Table  33— RATIO  OF  CHILDREN  TO  WOMEN  IN  THE  SMALL  FARMERS’  FAMILIES 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  (1)  THE  VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  AREAS,  (2)  THE 
RURAL  AREAS  OF  PUERTO  RICO,  (3)  PUERTO  RICO  AT  I.ARGE  AND 

(4)  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Area 


Small  Farms . 

Sugar  Cane  Area  (Central  “Lafayette”) 

Tobacco,  Coflee  and  Fruit  Regions . 

Rural  Areas  of  Puerto  Rico . 

Puerto  Rico  (Urban  and  Rural) . 

United  States . 


Year 

Children  0-4 
per  1, 000 
Women  15-44 
years 

1937 

501 

1936 

778 

1936 

918 

1935 

737 

1935 

616 

1930 

391 
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ATE 
loOOl — 


FIGURE  13:  Ratio  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  per  1,000 

women  15-44  years. 


Puerto  Pico.  A  diininislied  birth  rate  and  a  longer  span  of  life  would 
probably  result  in  a  radieal  change  in  many  aspects  of  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  Puerto  Eico  and  the  effect  that  this  might  have  on 
the  Island's  jiroblems  is  incalculable.  Although  the  nature  of  this 
report  does  not  iiermit  us  to  discuss  this  matter  in  more  detail,  we 
want  nevertheless  to  record  these  facts  which  offer  material  for  the 
study  of  this  all-important  question. 

Color  and  Sex  Distribution 

The  population  in  the  small  farmers’  families  group  is  predom¬ 
inantly  white.  More  than  seven-eighths  (88.4  per  cent)  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  were  classified  as  white  and  less  than  one-eighth 
(11.6  per  cent)  as  negroes  or  mulattoes.  This  compares  with  76.2 
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per  cent  of  white  persons  and  23.8  per  cent  of  colored  persons  in 
the  total  population  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1935. 

Tlie  proportion  of  white  persons  among-  the  small  farmers’  fam¬ 
ilies  is  higher  than  in  the  families  of  the  to])acco,  coffee  and  frnit 
regions  in  which  the  recorded  percentage  of  white  persons  was  84.0 
per  cent.  Among  the  families  in  the  sugar  cane  area  there  were 
more  colored  (56.2  per  cent)  than  white  persons  (43.8  ])er  cent)  l)nt 
this  area  lies  in  the  coastal  section  of  Puerto  Rico  in  which,  as  it  is 
well  known,  the  colored  i)eople  predominate  in  some  municipalities. 

There  are  more  males  than  females  in  the  small  farmers’  families. 
The  percentage  of  males  in  the  whole  group  is  51.4  i)er  cent  among 
the  white  persons  the  percentage  of  males  is  51.2  ])er  cent  and  52.7 
among  the  colored  persons.  The  i)0])ulation  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
whole  is  evenly  distril)uted  as  to  sex  (50  ])er  cent  males  50  ])er  cent 
females)  although  the  percentage  of  colored  females  is  slightly  liigher 
than  the  percentage  of  colored  males.  (See  table  34.) 


Table  34— PERCENTAGE  COLOR  AND  SEX  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION 
IN  THE  SMALL  FARMERS’  FAMILIES  AND  IN  PUERTO  RICO 


Total 

White 

Colored 

Area 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Small  Farms . 

51.4 

48.6 

88.4 

' 

51.2 

48.8 

11.6 

52.7 

47.3 

Puerto  Rico  (1935) 

50.0 

50.0 

76.2 

50.0 

50.0 

23.8 

49.8 

50.2 

Length  of  Residence 

In  discussing  the  numlier  of  years  the  families  had  been  in  iiosses- 
sion  of  the  farms  we  have  seen  that  in  general  they  had  been  on 
the  farms  for  relatively  long  periods  of  time,  more  than  two-fifths 
of  them  having  been  on  the  farms  for  20  years  or  more  and  one- 
fifth  for  30  years  or  more.  The  families  were  classified  also  by  the 
number  of  years  they  had  been  living  in  the  community,  that  is,  in 
the  same  barrio  or  in  the  barrios  of  the  neighborhood. 

Only  one-twentieth  (4.8  per  cent)  of  the  families  had  been  in 
the  community  for  less  than  5  years  and  one-tenth  (11.0  i)er  cent) 
for  less  than  10  years.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  three-fourths  (73.2 
per  cent)  of  them  had  been  in  the  community  for  20  years  or  more. 
On  the  sugar  cane  and  on  the  sugar  cane-minor  croji  farms,  four- 
fifths  (80.2  per  cent)  and  three-fourths  (78.0  per  cent)  resiieetively 
of  the  families  had  been  in  the  same  community  for  20  years  or 
more.  On  all  other  ty])es  of  farms  about  seven-tenths  (ranging  from 
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70.3  per  cent  in  the  coffee-minor  crop  to  73.4  per  cent  in  the  minor- 
crop  farms)  had  been  in  the  same  community  for  20  years  or  more. 
Therefore,  the  families  on  tlie  sngar  cane  and  sugar  cane-minor  crop 
farms  were  more  stal)le  than  the  others  since  a  larger  proportion  of 
them  had  l)een  in  the  same  community  for  periods  of  20  years  or 
more.  (See  table  35.) 


Table  35— PERCENTAGE  OF  FAMILIES  LIVING  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  FOR 
SPECIFIED  PERIODS  OF  TIME,  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Length  of  Residence  in  Years 


Type  of  Farm 

Less 
than  5 

5-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40 

and 

over 

Unknown 
or  not 
Specified 

Total . 

4.8 

6.2 

14.  1 

14.0 

16.3 

42.9 

1.7 

Su?ar  Cane . 

3.6 

5.1 

10.  1 

9.6 

16.0 

54.6 

1.0 

Tobacco . 

4.4 

9.2 

14.0 

15.7 

17.7 

37.4 

1.6 

ColTee . 

5.0 

5.6 

14.4 

13.1 

14.3 

45. 1 

2.5 

Minor  Crops . 

3.8 

5.9 

14.  1 

15.4 

17.7 

40.3 

2.8 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

5.5 

5.9 

15.9 

15.2 

16.8 

39.8 

0.9 

Cotlee-Minor  Crops . 

6.2 

6.2 

15.7 

13.4 

14.1 

42.8 

1.6 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops. . . 

4.6 

9.2 

7.3 

11.0 

12.8 

54.2 

0.9 

ffOLiCATION 

The  data  on  the  schooling  of  the  population  in  the  surveyed  area 
is  liased  as  usual  on  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over.  There 
are  some  important  differences  in  the  grade  of  iiLstruction  of  the 
population  on  the  small  farms  as  com])ared  with  the  grade  of  in¬ 
struction  of  the  wage  earners’  families  living  in  the  sugar-cane  area 
and  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions. 

The  numlier  of  persons  who  never  had  attended  school  is  smaller 
in  the  the  small  farmers'  families  than  among  the  wage  earners’ 
families.  Less  than  one-third  (32.4  per  cent)  of  the  population  10 
years  of  age  and  over  never  had  lieen  in  school  as  compared  with 
36.9  per  cent  in  the  sugar-cane  area  and  40.5  per  cent  in  the  toliaceo, 
coffee  and  fruit  regions.  The  jiersons  with  no  schooling  whatsoever 
are  mostly  people  in  the  middle  and  advanced  ages,  although  from 
9.5  per  cent  to  11.5  per  cent  of  the  iiopulation  surveyed  who  were 
aged  from  10  to  24  years  never  had  been  in  school.  The  percentage 
of  people  10-24  years  old  with  no  schooling  in  the  .sugar  cane  area 
(13.8  per  cent  to  21.2  per  cent)  and  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit 
regions  (15.9  per  cent  to  22.4  per  cent)  was  still  higher. 

Two-fifths  (40.3  per  cent)  of  the  population  of  school  age  had 
completed  from  1  to  4  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  one-fourth 
(25.0  per  cent)  had  completed  from  5  to  8  grades.  In  the  sugar- 
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cane  area,  less  than  two-fiftlis  (38.7  per  cent)  had  completed  from 
1  to  4  grades,  and  one-fifth  (21.0  per  cent)  had  completed  from  5 
to  8  grades ;  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions  44.0  per  cent 
had  completed  from  1  to  4  grades  and  only  15.1  per  cent  had  com¬ 
pleted  from  5  to  8  grades. 

The  percentage  of  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  who  had 
completed  8  or  more  grades  among  tlie  small  farmers’  families  (7.4) 
is  much  higher  than  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions  (2.4) 
hut  lower  than  in  the  sugar-cane  area  (8.2). 

The  imi'centage  of  persons  in  all  ages  from  10  years  up  who  had 
completed  some  grade  of  instruction  ])eyond  the  8th  grade  was  2.3 
in  the  small  farmers’  families,  which  is  higher  than  the  percentage 
of  persons  with  similar  grade  of  instruction  in  tlie  tol)acco,  coffee 
and  fruit  regions  (0.4)  but  lower  than  in  the  sugar  cane  area  (3.5). 
(See  ta])le  36.) 

Table  36— PERCENTAGE  OF  PERSONS  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHO  HAD 


COMPLETED  SPECIFIED  SCHOOL  GRADES,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 


Grade  Comiileted 

Total 

Age  Groups 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45 

and  over 

Total . 

100.0 

21.2 

18.7 

13.5 

11. 1 

12.3 

23.2 

None . 

32.4 

9.5 

8.6 

11.5 

23.6 

50.4 

79.4 

1 . 

1.6 

4.9 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

2 . 

7.1 

14.1 

5.4 

5.7 

5.3 

6.4 

4.0 

3 . 

15.2 

22.5 

18.5 

17.7 

16.7 

12.4 

5.3 

4 . 

16.4 

18.8 

20.9 

23.5 

22.2 

14.0 

5.0 

5-7 . 

19.9 

26.9 

28.4 

27.7 

23.3 

13.3 

4.1 

8 . 

5.1 

2.9 

12.9 

8.7 

4.0 

1.5 

1.0 

9-10 . 

1.3 

0.4 

2.8 

2.7 

1.8 

0.8 

0.2 

11-12 . 

0.8 

1.8 

1.5 

1.7 

0.1 

College  (1  to  4  years) . 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

0.1 

Schooling  op  Heads  op  Families 

The  grade  of  instruction  of  the  adult  population  is  lower  among 
the  small  farmers’  families  than  in  the  wage  earners’  families.  The 
percentage  of  illiterates  among  the  heads  of  families  in  the  small 
farmers’  families  (60.2  jier  cent)  is  higher  than  among  the  heads  of 
families  in  the  sugar-cane  area  (52.3  iier  cent)  and  in  the  toliacco, 
coffee  and  fruit  regions  (59.1  per  cent). 

This  may  be  attrilmted,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  tliat  the  small 
farms  are  located  mostly  in  tlie  hilly  central  part  of  the  island  in 
which  there  is  lack  of  school  facilities.  Another  reason  for  the  higher 
percentage  of  illiterates  among  the  heads  of  families  in  the  small 
farmers’  families  is  that  in  general  tliey  are  older  than  the  heads  of 
families  in  the  wage  earners’  families,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
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highest  percentages  of  illiteracy  are  found  among  the  older  people. 
Tims  while  two-thirds  (67.5  per  cent)  of  the  heads  of  families  in 
the  sugar-cane  area  and  also  two  thirds  (66.7  per  cent)  of  the  heads 
of  families  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions  are  35  years  old 
and  over,  91.1  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  families  are  of  similar  age 
in  the  small  farmers’  families.  (See  Appendix  9.) 

Although  they  are  not  very  great,  there  are  some  differences  in 
the  grade  of  instruction  of  the  heads  of  families  in  the  various  types 
of  farms.  There  seems  to  be  a  positive  correlation  l)etween  the  grade 
of  instruction  and  the  family  income  since  the  tiighest  percentages 
of  heads  of  families  with  no  schooling  whatsoever  are  found  among 
the  families  of  lower  incomes.  For  instance,  whereas  the  percentage 
of  heads  of  families  with  no  schooling  whatsoever  is  60.2  in  the  total 
number  of  families,  in  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  this  percent¬ 
age  drops  to  52.5  and  in  the  sugar  cane  farms  to  50.-1.  Conversely, 
very  high  percentages  of  heads  of  families  with  no  instruction  are 
found  on  the  minor  crops  (64.5),  on  the  coffee-minor  crops  (62.7), 
on  the  tol)acco-minor  crops  (61.9)  and  on  the  coffee  (61.4)  farms. 

The  sugar  cane  (17.7  per  cent)  and  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop 
(16.5  per  cent)  farms  are  above  all  other  in  the  percentage  of  heads 
of  families  who  had  completed  from  5  to  7  grades  of  school.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  lieads  of  families  on  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  (3.6 
per  cent)  on  the  sugar  cane  farms  (1.7  IHU*  cent)  and  on  the  coffee 
farms  (1.8  per  cent)  showed  the  highest  percentages  of  heads  of 
families  having  completed  more  than  8  grades  of  school.  (See  table 
37.) 


Table  37— SCHOOLING  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILY,  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 

PER  CENT 


Type  of  Farm 

Heads 

of 

Families 

Never 

Attended 

School 

1-4 

Grade 

5-7 

Completed 

8 

More  than 
8th  grade 

Total . 

3,  069 

60,2 

25.3 

11.2 

2.1 

1.2 

Sugar  Cane . 

394 

50.4 

28.2 

17.7 

2.0 

1.7 

Tobacco . 

249 

54.7 

30.9 

11.2 

2.4 

0.8 

Coffee . 

160 

61.4 

22.5 

10.6 

3.7 

1.8 

Minor  Crops . 

844 

64.5 

22.3 

9.8 

2.4 

1.0 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

797 

61.9 

26.4 

9.6 

1.0 

1.1 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

516 

62.7 

24.8 

9.8 

2.1 

0.6 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops.. 

109 

52.5 

25.6 

16.5 

1.8 

3.6 

lUiteracij. — The  illiteracy  of  white  and  colored  ])ersoHs  10  years 
of  age  and  over  among  the  small  farmers’  families  is  given  in  table 
58.  The  percentage  of  illiterates  in  the  whole  group  is  32.4 ;  among 
the  white  iiensons  it  is  slightly  lower,  32.1,  and  higher  among  the 
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Table  38— PERCENTAGE  OF  lELITERACY  AMONG  PERSONS  10  YEARS  OF  AGE 


AND  OVER,  BY  AGE,  SEX  AND  COLOR 


Age  Groups 

Total 

White 

Colored 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Population  10  years  of  age 

and  over . 

100,0 

88.3 

51. 1 

48.9 

11.7 

52.3 

47.7 

Illiterate  Persons . 

32.4 

32. 1 

27.9 

30.5 

34.8 

32.3 

37.5 

10-14  years . 

0.2 

0.4 

0.0 

0.2 

5. 1 

5.2 

5.0 

15-19  years . 

5.0 

4.8 

4.3 

5.2 

5.7 

5.2 

6.2 

20-24  years . 

4.8 

4.0 

4.5 

4.0 

0.7 

7.2 

6.2 

25-34  years . 

8. 1 

8.2 

5.7 

10.2 

7.3 

0.0 

8.0 

35  years  and  over . 

75.9 

70.0 

78.9 

73.8 

75,  2 

75.8 

74.6 

colored  persons,  34.8.  There  are  more  illiterate  women  than  men 
and  the  percentages  of  illiteracy  increase  with  age.  About  three- 
fonrths  of  the  illiterate  persons  are  of  35  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  percentage  of  illiterates  among  the  small  farmers’  families 
(32.4)  is  lower  than  among  the  wage  earners'  families  in  the  sugar¬ 
cane  area  (35.8)  and  the  tobacco,  cotfee  and  fruit  regions  (39.2)  and 
much  lower  than  in  the  rural  population  of  Puerto  Kico  in  1935 
(41.3).  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  for  Puerto  Rico  at  large  (1935) 
was  35.1  and  for  the  urban  population  23.5. 

■Marital  Conditions 

Very  interesting  information  is  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
marital  status  of  the  population  15  years  of  age  and  over  in  the 
small  farmers’  families  when  it  is  compared  with  similar  data  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Avage  earners’  families  in  the  various  agricultural 
areas. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  ])opnlation  15  years  of  age  and  over 
(45.6  per  cent)  remain  single  among  the  small  farmers’  poiiulation 
group  than  among  the  wage  earners’  families  in  the  sugar-cane  area 
(33.0  per  cent)  and  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions  (33.1  ])er 
cent).  Secondly,  the  single  ])oi)ulation  of  marriageable  age  is  older 
among  the  small  farmers:  79.5  per  cent  are  20-24  years  old,  52.0 
per  cent  are  25-29  years  old  and  27.2  per  cent  are  30-34  years  old 
while  in  the  sugar-cane  area  the  percentages  are  45.0,  18.4  and  12.3 
respectively  and  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions,  53.8  i)er 
cent,  19.3  per  cent  and  11.5  jier  cent  respectively.  Consecpiently, 
the  percentage  of  married  population,  including  the  consensual  mar¬ 
riages,  in  the  small  farmers’  families  (46.5  per  cent)  is  lower  than 
in  the  sugar-cane  area  (57.3  iier  cent)  and  the  tobacco,  coffee  and 
fruit  regions  (60.1  ])er  cent).  Again,  the  married  po]nilation  among 
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the  small  farmers'  s^roup  is  much  older  than  the  married  i)opulation 
among  the  wage  earners’  families  in  the  various  agricultural  regions. 
Note  that  in  the  sugar-cane  area  9.1  per  cent  of  the  married  persons 
are  in  the  15-19  years  age  group,  50.4  per  cent  are  in  the  20-24 
years  group  and  72.8  per  cent  are  in  the  25-29  years  group,  and  in 
the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions  the  percentages  are  9.8,  44.5  and 
77.8  respectively.  In  the  small  farmers’  group,  however,  the  per¬ 
centages  of  married  population  of  the  same  ages  are  much  lower: 
3.1,  18.8  and  44.2  respectively. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  that  the  percentage  of  consensual 
marriages  among  the  small  farmers’  (8.7)  is  very  low  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  percentage  of  consensual  marriages  among  the  wage 
earners’  families  in  the  sugar-cane  area  (46.4)  and  the  tobacco,  cof¬ 
fee  and  fruit  regions  (20.1  per  cent).  In  all  ages  from  35  years  up, 
the  percentage  of  i)ersons  consensually  married  among  the  small 
farmers  is  less  than  one-half  the  percentage  of  ])ersons  consensnally 
married  among  the  wage  earners’  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit 
regions  in  which  the  lowest  percentage  of  consensual  marriages  among 
wage  earners  was  registered. 

There  are  proportionally  more  widowed  and  divorced  i)ersons 
(7.3  i)er  cent)  among  the  small  farmers'  group  than  in  the  sugar¬ 
cane  area  (7.1  ])er  cent)  and  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions, 
(5.6  per  cent). 

The  proportion  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  marriages  are  about 
one-fourth  (24.8  per  cent)  and  two-thirds  (66.5  per  cent)  respect¬ 
ively  among  the  small  farmers'  grou])  as  compared  with  about  one- 
fourth  (24.0  ])cr  cent)  and  three-tenths  (29.6  ])er  cent)  in  the  sugar¬ 
cane  area  and  one-fifth  (20.3  per  cent)  and  three-fifths  (59.6  per 
cent)  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions.  The  proi)ortion  of 
concubines  is  very  low  (0.6  per  cent)  among  the  small  farmers’  fam¬ 
ilies;  in  the  wage  earners'  families  it  is  2.6  per  cent  in  the  sugar¬ 
cane  area,  and  1.2  per  cent  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions. 
(See  Appendix  10.) 

The  married  ])opulation  was  further  classified  by  color  and  by 
form  of  marriage:  ecclesiasfical,  civil  or  consensual.  Two-fhirds 
(66.5  ])er  cent)  of  the  persons  married  had  had  a  church  marriage, 
one-fourth  (24.8  per  cent)  were  civilly  married  and  8.7  i)er  cent  were 
consensually  married.  More  than  two-thirds  (67.5  per  cent)  of  the 
white  persons  were  ecclasiastically  married,  one-fourth  (24.6  per 
cent)  were  civilly  married  and  7.9  i)er  cent  weer  consensually  mar¬ 
ried. 
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The  percentage  of  white  males  and  females  who  had  had  a  church 
marriage  was  exactly  the  same  (67.5).  Among  the  colored  people, 
less  than  three-fifths  (56.8  per  cent)  of  the  persons  married  had 
been  ecclesiastically  married,  more  than  one-fourth  (27.1  per  cent) 
were  civilly  married  and  16.1  per  cent  were  consensually  married. 
The  percentage  of  consensual  marriages  among  the  colored  people  is 
thus  more  than  twice  the  percentage  of  consensual  marriages  among 
the  white  people. 

More  men  (59.9  per  cent)  than  women  (53.1  per  cent)  were  ec¬ 
clesiastically  married  among  the  colored;  slightly  more  women  (28.5 
per  cent)  than  men  (26.0  per  cent)  were  civilly  married,  and  more 
women  (18.4  per  cent)  than  men  (14.1  per  cent)  were  consensually 
married  among  the  colored  people.  (See  tal)le  39.) 


Table  39— PERCENTAGE  OF  MARRIED  POPULATION  BY  SEX  AND  COLOR  AND  BY 

FORM  OF  MARRIAGE 


Color  and  Sex 

Total 

Church 

Marriage 

Civil 

Marriage 

Consensual 

Marriage 

Total . 

100,0 

(10.5 

24.8 

8.7 

White . 

89.8 

67.5 

24.6 

7.9 

Male . 

49.0 

67.5 

25. 1 

7.4 

Female . 

51.0 

67.5 

24. 1 

8.4 

Colored . 

10.2 

56.8 

27. 1 

16.1 

Male . 

53.2 

59.9 

26.0 

14.1 

Female . 

46.8 

53.1 

28.5 

18.4 

Illegitiniacy. — In  studying  the  marital  condition  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  all  persons  15  years  of  age  and  over  were  classified  as  single, 
married,  widow  or  widower,  or  divorced.  To  study  the  social  con¬ 
dition  of  iiersons  under  15  years  of  age  these  were  classified  as  legit¬ 
imates  and  illegitimates  with  a  sub-cla.ssification  of  the  latter  in  “le¬ 
galized”  and  “not  legalized”.  “Legalized”  are  those  ])ersons  whose 
births  have  been  registered  by  their  fathers  in  the  Vital  Statistics 
Registry.  Though  legally  illegitimate,  the  “legalized”  persons  may 
be  considered  as  socially  legitimate. 

Of  the  total  population  under  15  years  of  age,  90.5  per  cent  were 
legitimate  and  9.5  per  cent  were  illegitimate.  Of  the  latter,  30.3  per 
cent  had  been  “legalized”  and  69.7  i)er  cent  were  “not  legalized”. 
The  percentages  of  illegitimate  persons  are  somewhat  higher  in  the 
age  groups  under  1  year  (10.4)  and  1-4  years  (12.1).  (See  table 
40.) 

Among  the  wage  earners’  families  in  the  sugar-cane  area  the  per¬ 
centage  of  illegitimates  rose  to  43.5 ;  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit 
regions,  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  iiersons  under  15  years  of  age 
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Table  40— SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  PERSONS  UNDER  15  YEARS  OF  AGE;  THE 
ILLEGITIMATES  CLASSIFIED  AS  “LEGALIZED”  AND  “NOT  LEGALIZED”, 

BY  AGE  GROUPS 


Aa:e 

Total 

Legitimate 

Total 

Illegitimate 

Percentage  of 
illegitimates  who  are: 

Legalized 

Not 

Legalized 

Total . 

100.0 

90.5 

9.5 

30.3 

69.7 

Under  1  year . 

3.9 

89.6 

10.4 

29.4 

70.6 

1-4  years . 

21.8 

87.9 

12. 1 

32.0 

68.0 

5-9  years . 

35.7 

90. 1 

9.9 

29.5 

70.5 

10-14  years . 

38.6 

92.5 

7.5 

30.0 

70.0 
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FIGURE  14:  Percentage  of  illegitimacy  among  wage  earners’  and 
small  farmers’  families  and  percentage  of  illegitimacy  among 


births  registered  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1938. 
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was  19.2.  Therefore,  the  illegitimacy  among  the  small  farmers’  fam¬ 
ilies  is  about  one-half  the  illegitimacy  registered  among  the  wage 
earners’  families  in  the  tobacco,  colfee  and  fruit  regions  and  about 
one-fifth  the  illegitimacy  registered  among  families  in  the  sugar-cane 
area.  (Figure  14.) 

The  legitimacy  of  the  population  under  15  years  of  age  was  clas¬ 
sified  also  l)y  color.  (If  the  total  nnmlier  of  persons  under  15  years 
of  age,  89.0  per  cent  were  white  and  11.0  per  cent  colored.  Of  the 
former,  91.6  per  cent  Avere  legitimate  and  8.4  per  cent  were  illegiti¬ 
mate  ;  among  the  colored,  82.0  per  cent  were  legitimate  and  18.0 
per  cent  Avere  illegitimate.  As  it  may  be  obsei'A^ed,  the  percentages 
of  illegitimates  are  mncli  higher  among  the  colored  Iversons.  See, 
for  instance,  that  among  persons  under  1  year  of  age  the  percentage 
of  illegitimates  among  AA'hites  is  8.2  Avhile  among  tlie  colored  people 
it  is  28. G.  MoreoA^er,  AA’hile  10.3  per  cent  of  the  persons  1-4  years 
of  age  AA'ere  illegitimate  among  the  whites,  25.1  per  cent  AA^ere  il¬ 
legitimates  among  the  colored  in  the  same  age  group.  (See  table 
41  and  Figure  15.) 


Table  41— PERCENTAGE  OF  LEGITIMATE  AND  ILLEGITIMATE  PERSONS  UNDER 
15  YEARS  OF  AGE  BY  COLOR,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 


Age 

Total 

AATiite 

Colored 

Total 

Percentage  of  all 
AVhites  who  are: 

Total 

Percentage  of  all 
Colored  who  are: 

Legiti¬ 

mate 

Illegiti¬ 

mate 

Legiti¬ 

mate 

Illegiti¬ 

mate 

All  Ages . 

100.0 

89.0 

91.6 

8.4 

11.0 

82.0 

18.0 

Under  1  year . 

3.9 

89.3 

91.8 

8.2 

10.7 

71.4 

28.6 

1-4  years . 

21.8 

88.2 

89.7 

10.3 

11.8 

74.9 

25.1 

5-9  years . 

35.7 

89.3 

91.1 

8.9 

10.7 

81.8 

18.2 

10-14  years . 

38.6 

89.2 

93.0 

7.0 

10.8 

87.7 

12.3 

Housing 


As  far  as  may  lie  judged  from  the  data  gathered,  the  housing 
situation  among  the  small  farmers’  families  may  not  be  as  bad  as 
among  the  AAmge  earners’  families  but  it  is  nonetheless  far  from  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

IMost  of  the  houses  are  frame  houses  roofed  Avith  galvanized  iron 
sheets  but  there  are  still  10.4  per  cent  of  the  houses  Avhicli  are  lints 
roofed  Avith  straAV  or  yagmas.  The  highest  i)ercentage  (15.9)  of  these 
huts  is  found  on  the  minor-crop  farms  and  the  loAvest  (3.6)  on  the 
sugar-cane  farms.  In  the  sugar-cane  area  previously  studied  (Cen- 
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FIGURE  15:  1 — Illegitimate  children  among  the  small  farmers’  and  the 
tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  wage  earners’  families,  by  color; 
2 — (a)  illegitimate  children  by  age  groups  and  by  color 
among  the  small  farmers’  families  and  2 — (&)  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  by  age  groups  and  by  color  among  the 
wage  earners’  families  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit 
regions. 
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tral  “Lafayette”)  also  ten  per  cent  of  the  houses  of  wage  earners 
were  bnilt  and  roofed  with  sngar-cane  leaves  or  with  yaguas  and  in 
the  tobacco,  coffee  and  frnit  regions  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  houses 
were  similarly  roofed. 

The  small  farmers’  houses  are,  as  a  general  rule,  larger  than  the 
wage  earners’  houses,  altliough  the  overcrowding  is  more  or  less  the 
same  considering  that  the  small  farmer’s  family  is  of  a  larger  size. 
Nearly  one-fourth  (24.3  t^er  cent)  of  the  small  farmers’  houses  had 
less  than  200  square  feet  of  floor  area,  one-half  (49.6  per  cent)  had 
from  200  to  400  square  feet  of  floor  area  and  more  than  one-fourth 
(26.1  per  cent)  had  floor  areas  of  400  sejuare  feef  or  more.  The  low- 
esf  percenfage  of  houses  of  less  fhan  200  square  feef  of  floor  area 
(13.4)  is  found  on  the  sugar-cane  farms  and  the  highest  (30.8)  on 
the  minor-crop  farms.  Conversely,  the  highest  i^ercentage  of  houses 
of  400  square  feet  or  more  of  floor  area  is  found  on  fhe  sugar-cane 
farms  (43.3)  and  the  lowest  (19.8)  on  the  minor-croi)  farms.  (See 
table  42.) 

Table  42-PERCENTAGE  OF  HOUSES  OF  SPECIFIED  SIZE  OF  FLOOR  AREA,  BY 

TYPE  OF  FARM 


Floor  Area  of  Houses 


Type  of  Farm 

Under 

200  sep  ft. 

200  to 

39  sq.  ft. 

400  sq.  ft. 
and  over 

Total . 

24.3 

49.0 

26.1 

Sugar  Cane . 

13.4 

43.3 

43.3 

Tobacco  . 

20.9 

53.0 

26. 1 

23.8 

43.7 

32.5 

Minor  Crops . 

30.8 

48.4 

19.8 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

25.5 

53.5 

21.0 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

22.3 

50.4 

27.3 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops . 

21.3 

45.4 

33.3 

Eomns  per  Dwelling. — There  were  8,214  rooms  in  the  3,069  houses 
visited  of  which  5,145  were  sleeping  rooms.  Corridors,  halls,  kitchen 
rooms,  etc.  were  not  considered  as  rooms.  The  average  number  of 
total  rooms  per  house  is  therefore  2.7  and  the  average  number  of 
sleeping  rooms  per  house  1.7. 

Since  there  are  20,539  memliers  in  the  3,069  families  studied,  the 
average  number  of  occupants  per  room,  all  rooms  considered,  is  2.5 
and  the  average  number  of  occupants  per  sleeiiing  room  is  4.  This 
compares  with  an  average  of  2.5  occupants  per  room  and  an  average 
of  3.5  occupants  per  sleeping  room  among  wage  earners’  families  in 
the  sugar-cane  area  and  with  2.8  occupants  per  room  and  5.1  oc¬ 
cupants  per  sleeping  room  among  wage  earners’  families  in  the  to- 
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])aeeo,  coffee  and  fruit  regions.  Therefore,  the  overcrowding  among 
the  small  farmers’  families  is  practically  as  large  as  among  the  wage 
earners’  families. 

Nearly  one-half  (47.0  per  cent)  of  the  houses  had  only  two  rooms, 
one  living  room  which  is  used  also  as  dining  room  and  sometimes  as 
sleeping  room  for  males,  and  one  sleeping  room.  Less  than  one-fourth 
(23.3  per  cent)  had  3  rooms,  one  living  room  and  two  sleeping  rooms, 
and  one-fourth  (24.7  per  cent)  had  4  or  more  rooms.  The  highest 
percentages  of  the  larger  houses  (those  of  4  or  more  rooms)  are 
found  on  the  sugar  cane  farms  (45.2),  on  the  coffee  farms  (38.7) 
and  on  the  sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  (36.8).  The  lowest  percent¬ 
ages  of  the  larger  houses  are  found  on  the  minor  crop  farms  (17.9) 
and  on  the  tobacco-minor  crop  farms  (18.4).  (See  table  43.) 

Table  43— NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  PER  HOUSE,  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 

PER  CENT 


Number  of  Rooms  per  House 


Type  of  Farm 

1 

2 

3 

4 

or  more 

Total  . 

5.0 

47.0 

23.3 

24.7 

Sugar  Cane . 

1.0 

24.9 

28.9 

45.2 

Tobacco . 

4.4 

49.8 

25.3 

20.5 

Coffee . 

6.9 

29.4 

25.0 

38.7 

Minor  Crops . 

7.5 

53.5 

21.1 

17.9 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

4.3 

55.7 

21.6 

18.4 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

6.0 

45.6 

23.4 

25.0 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops . 

'6.  V 

35.7 

23.8 

36.8 

Cooking  Conveniences. — The  information  gathered  in  respect  to 
cooking  facilities  shows  that  91.0  per  cent  of  the  families  used  rudi¬ 
mentary  fire  boxes  {fogones)  and  about  9.0  per  cent  used  concrete 
or  brick  ovens  {honiillas)  for  cooking.  Among  the  sugar-cane  farm¬ 
ers  the  farmilies  using  honiillas  rose  to  17.5  per  cent. 

In  the  sugar-cane  area  (Central  “Lafayette”)  17.3  per  cent  of 
the  wage  earners’  families  used  honiillas  and  76.0  per  cent  used  fo¬ 
gones  for  cooking,  and  among  the  wage  earners’  families  in  the  to¬ 
bacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions  96.0  per  cent  used  fogones  and  4.0 
per  cent  used  honiillas. 

Furniture. — The  information  collected  regarding  furnishings  and 
home  accessories  possessed  by  the  families  gives  us  an  idea  of  how 
the  small  farmers’  homes  are  equipped.  There  was  an  average  of 
12  pieces  of  furniture  per  family,  of  families  com])rised.  These  in¬ 
clude  beds,  chairs  and  rocking  chairs,  tal)les,  cots,  etc.  The  highest 
number  of  pieces  of  furniture  per  family  is  found  in  the  sugar  cane 
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farms  (14.7)  in  the  coffee  farms  (13.)f)  and  in  the  suo'ar  cane  minor 
crop  farms  (13.1).  Generally  the  fnrnitnre  is  of  the  cheapest  qual¬ 
ity  and  in  many  instances  worn-out.  (See  talde  44.) 


Table  41— FURNITURE  AND  HOME  ACCESSOR  .  ES  OWNED  BY  FAMILIES,  BY 

TYPE  OF  FARM 


Average  Number  of  Pieces  per  Family 

Total 

Chairs 

Type  of  Farm 

No.  of 

All 

(Includ 

Families 

Kinds 

ing 

Tables 

Beds 

Ham- 

Cots 

All 

of 

Rock- 

mocks 

Others 

Fur- 

ing 

niture 

Chairs) 

.All  Families . 

3,  0fi9 

11.8 

2.6 

1.4 

2.4 

0,8 

1.2 

3.4 

Sugar  Cane . 

394 

14.7 

4.6 

1.7 

3.2 

0.5 

1.2 

3.5 

Tobacco . 

249 

10.9 

1.8 

1.1 

2.3 

0.7 

1.4 

3.5 

Coffee . 

160 

13.3 

4.0 

1.7 

2.8 

0.5 

1.0 

3.4 

Minor  Crops . 

844 

10.9 

2.1 

1.3 

2. 1 

0.9 

1.3 

3.3 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

797 

11.0 

1.9 

1.2 

2.2 

0.9 

1.3 

3.4 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

516 

11.8 

2.6 

1.4 

2.5 

0.6 

1.2 

3.5 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops . 

109 

13.1 

3.4 

1.4 

2.7 

0.7 

1.3 

3.6 

The  wage  earners’  families  in  the  sugar-cane  area  (Central  “La¬ 
fayette”)  possessed  ten  pieces  of  furniture  per  family  and  the  wage 
earners’  families  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruits  regions  7.5  pieces 
per  family.  Therefore,  the  small  farmers’  homes  are  better  eiiuipped 
than  the  homes  of  the  wage  earners’  families,  although  the  difference 
is  not  great. 

Latrines. — Nearly  four-fifths  (79.8  per  cent)  of  the  liouses  had 
latrines,  many  of  them  built  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  regulations.  There  was  water  piped  to  the  house  and  water 
closet  installation  in  only  26  houses,  most  of  them  on  sugar  cane  and 
coffee  farms. 


Table  45— NUMBER  OF  HOUSES  WITH  LATRINES,  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Houses  with  Latrine 

Total 

Type  of  Farm 

No.  of 

Families 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total . 

3,  059 

2,  450 

79.8 

Sugar  Cane . 

394 

369 

93.6 

Tobacco . 

249 

187 

75.1 

Coffee . 

160 

136 

85.0 

Minor  Crops . 

844 

615 

72.9 

Tobacco-M  iiior  Crops . 

797 

638 

80. 1 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

516 

404 

78.3 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops . 

109 

101 

92.7 

The  highest  proportion  of  houses  equipped  with  latrines  (93.6 
per  cent)  was  found  on  the  sugar  cane  farms  and  on  the  sugar  cane- 
minor  crop  farms  (92.7  per  cent).  The  minor  crop  farms  had  the 
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lowest  percentage  of  houses  with  latrines  (72.9  per  cent).  In  the 
sngar-cane  area  (Central  ‘‘Lafayette”),  43.1  i)er  cent  of  the  houses 
of  wage  earners  did  not  have  latrines  or  any  other  sanitary  conven¬ 
ience  in  1936,  and  10.4  per  cent  of  the  houses  did  not  have  latrines 
or  any  other  sanitary  convenience  in  1940.  More  than  half  (52.0 
per  cent)  of  the  wage  earners’  houses  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit 
regions  did  not  have  sanitary  conveniences  whatsoever.  (See  table  45.) 

Food  and  Nutrition 

If  the  dietary  of  the  small  farmers’  families  is  to  he  .iudged  by 
the  variety  of  foods  ordinarily  consumed  by  them  in  the  three  daily 
meals,  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  kind  of  food 
taken  by  them  and  by  the  wage  earners’  families.  The  information 
gathered  in  this  respect  throughout  all  the  surveys  conducted  by  us 
is  rather  superficial  and  serves  only  to  indicate,  in  a  general  way, 
the  kind  and  variety  of  foods  usually  taken  by  the  families.  No  at- 
temi)t  was  ever  made  to  record  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
articles  purchased  or  used,  and  the  questions  asked  about  the  diet 
were  limited  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  foods  most  commonly 
consumed. 

However,  even  with  the  scanty  information  at  hand,  there  are 
indications  that  permit  us  to  state  that  the  small  farmers’  families 
do  take  more  and  better  food  than  the  wage  earners’  families  and 
that  the  food  is  of  a  better  quality  when  the  income  is  higher.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  families  are  ])roperly 
fed. 

Note  the  large  proportion  (75.1  per  cent)  of  families  taking  cof¬ 
fee  with  milk  for  breakfast  among  the  small  farmers’  families.  This 
is  due  to  the  large  number  of  families  consuming  milk  from  their 
own  cows.  It  is  common  also  among  the  rural  families  when  they 
have  their  own  cows  to  drink  milk  at  the  noon  meal.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  small  farmers’  families  taking  only  black  coffee  for  break¬ 
fast,  constitute  only  20.0  per  cent  of  the  total  as  compared  with  55.0 
per  cent  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit  regions  and  40.0  per  cent 
in  the  .sugar  cane  area.  The  small  farmers’  families  are  also  above 
the  wage  earners’  families  in  the  proportion  of  families  consuming 
rice  and  beans  supplemented  by  meat  or  fish  for  lunch,  and  rice  and 
beans  supplemented  also  by  meat,  fish  and  leafy  salads  for  dinner. 

According  to  a  study  on  food  consumption  in  the  rural  areas  of 
Puerto  Rico  carried  out  among  439  rural  families  (111  farm  labor¬ 
ers  not  planting  crops,  125  farm  laborers  planting  crops,  52  share- 
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croppers,  119  small  farmers  and  32  of  other  occupations)  in  four 
municipalities  of  the  Island  by  S.  Diaz  Pacheco®  of  the  Insular 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  it  was  found  that  the  consumption 
of  certain  food  articles  increases  with  the  income  of  the  families  and 
that  the  consumption  of  certain  other  articles  decreases  when  the  in¬ 
come  increases. 


When  the  families  have  a  higher  income  they  consume  more : 


milk 

bread 

fowl 

vegetables 

eggs 

codfish 

lard 

cheese 


oats 

beef 

butter 

ham 

rice 

pork 

leafy  vegetables 
sugar 


and  they  consume  less : 

sweet  potatoes 
green  bananas 
cassava 


salmon 

herring 

breadfruit 


That  is,  the  cheaper  foods  are  consumed  less  when  the  income  is 
higher  whereas  the  consumption  of  the  more  expensive  articles  in¬ 
creases  with  the  income  of  the  families. 

In  Appendix  11  the  food  ordinarily  consumed  by  the  families  on 
the  various  types  of  farms  is  given.  Note  that  the  families  of  higher 
incomes  in  the  sugar  cane,  and  the  .sugar  cane-minor  crop  farms  are 
in  general  alrnve  other  families  in  the  consumption  of  foods  in  com¬ 
bination  three  in  which  the  more  com])lete  and  balanced  diets  are 
included. 


Milk  Consumption.  —  The  amount  of  milk  consumed  daily  is 
another  indication  of  the  better  diet  of  the  population  group  studied. 
More  than  four-fifths  of  the  families  (80.3  per  cent)  consumed  milk 
among  the  small  farmers  as  compared  with  60.0  per  cent  in  the  sugar¬ 
cane  area  (Central  “Lafayette”)  and  43.0  per  cent  in  the  tobacco, 
coiffee  and  fruit  regions.  Only  542  or  17.7  per  cent  of  the  small 
farmers’  families  do  not  consume  milk. 

The  average  consumption  of  milk  per  family  per  day  among  the 
small  farmers’  families  who  do  use  milk  is  4.3  pints  as  compared 
with  2.3  pints  per  family  per  day  in  the  sugar  cane  area  and  2.7 
pints  per  family  per  day  in  the  tobacco,  cotfee  and  fruit  regions. 
The  consumption  of  milk  among  the  small  farmers  is  therefore  nearly 
twice  the  consumption  of  milk  among  the  wage  earners  in  the  sugar 
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cane  area  (Central  “Lafayette”)  and  more  than  one  and  a  half 
times  the  consumption  of  milk  amon«’  the  wage  earners'  families  in 
the  tobacco,  coffee  and  frnit  regions. 

The  average  animal  consnmiition  of  milk  per  capita  among  the 
small  farmers’  families  is  233.6  pints,  excluding  the  families  not 
consuming  milk.  If  the  total  numlier  of  families  is  included  the 
average  annual  consumption  iier  capita  is  193.4  pints.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  a  per  capita  consumption  of  89.5  pints  among  the  families 
studied  by  Diaz  Pacheco  in  the  study  just  quoted.  However,  con¬ 
sideration  should  lie  given  to  the  fact  that  only  28.0  per  cent  of  the 
families  studied  liy  this  author  consumed  milk  from  their  own  cows, 
whereas  in  the  small  farmers’  families  studied  liy  us  57.3  per  cent 
of  the  families  consumed  milk  from  their  own  cows. 

Nine-tenths  (89.9  per  cent)  of  the  families  consuming  milk  among 
the  small  farmers  consumed  cow's  milk,  5.9  per  cent  consumed  goat’s 
milk  and  4.2  per  cent  consumed  canned  milk.  The  average  num})er 
of  pints  of  milk  consumed  daily  by  families  consuming  cow’s  milk 
was  4.6,  hut  the  families  consuming  milk  from  their  own  cows  con¬ 
sumed  an  average  of  5.1  pints  per  day;  those  consuming  cow’s  milk 
bought  from  dealers  consumed  only  2.8  i)ints  per  day.  (See  table 
46.) 


Table  45^DATLY  COX.SUMPTION  OF  MILK 


Kind  of  Milk 

Number 

of 

Families 

Per  Cent 

Milk 

Consumed 

Pints 

Per  Cent 

Average 
No.  of 
Pints  per 
Family 

Total . 

3,  0f)9 

100.0 

10,  924 

100.0 

*4.3 

N'one  . 

542 

17.7 

Cow’s  Milk  . 

2,  272 

74.0 

10,  390 

95. 1 

4.6 

Own  Cow . 

1,  759 

77.4 

8,945 

86. 1 

5.1 

Denier . 

513 

22.6 

1,445 

13.9 

2.8 

Coal’s  Milk . 

148 

4.8 

286 

2.6 

1.9 

Cannel  Milk . 

107 

3.5 

248 

2.3 

2.3 

*  Families  not  consuming  milk  have  been  ex?lulel  from  this  average 


Use  of  Shoes 

Another  indication  of  the  higher  standard  of  living  of  the  small 
farmers’  families  as  compared  with  the  farm  laborers’  families  is 
furnished  by  the  proportion  of  the  people  wearing  shoes.  More  than 
three-fifths  (63.5  per  cent)  of  the  persons  one  year  of  age  and  over 
wore  shoes  ordinarily,  less  than  one-fourth  (23.2  per  cent)  wore  shoes 
occasionally  and  13.3  per  cent  never.  The  wearing  of  shoes  on  cer¬ 
tain  occasions  only  is  particularly  frequent  among  children  and  old 
people.  (See  Appendix  12.) 
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Note  that  the  highest  percentage  (91.2)  of  persons  wearing  shoes 
IS  shown  hy  the  i)ersons  living  on  the  coffee  farms.  Tliis  is  not  an 
absolute  indication  of  a  higher  standard  of  living  Imt,  in  part  at 
least,  of  the  necessity  of  wearing  shoes  as  a  protection  against  liook- 
worm  and  other  parasitic  diseases  wliich  are  highly  i)revalent  in  the 
coffee  region.  The  lowest  percentage  (83.8)  of  persons  one  year  of 
age  and  over  wearing  shoes  is  fonnd  on  the  minor  crop  farms. 

In  the  sugar  cane  area  ((Central  “Lafayette”)  56.0  per  cent  of 
the  persons  one  year  of  age  and  over,  and  in  the  tobacco,  coffee  and 
fruit  regions  only  one-half  (50.4  i)er  cent)  of  tlie  i)ersons  of  those 
ages  was  reported  wearing  shoes. 

Religion 


The  persons  seven  years  old  and  over  were  classified  according 
fo  the  religious  creed  with  which  they  stated  they  were  affiliated. 
More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  jiersons  in  the  families  visited  (94.4 
per  cent)  were  catholics,  3.6  per  cent  were  protestants  and  1.9  per 
cent  were  spiritualists.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  persons  did 
not  specify  tlieir  religious  affiliations.  The  liighest  ])ercentages  of 
persons  affiliated  with  any  of  the  protestant  sects  were  found  on  tiie 
sugar  cane  (6.6)  on  the  coffee  (6.3)  and  on  fhe  sugar  cane-minor 
crop  (4.8)  farms. 

Organizations 

(Jf  the  total  number  of  adult  persons  (those  of  20  years  of  age 
or  over)  in  the  families  visited  (9,246)  only  544  or  5.9  per  cent  in¬ 
formed  that  they  belonged  to  any  social,  civic  or  religious  organiza¬ 
tion.  Of  those  reporting  their  memliershi])  in  these  organizations, 
374  or  68.8  per  cent  belonged  to  the  Parents’  Teachers’  Association, 
98  or  18.0  per  cent  to  the  Puerto  Rico  Farmers’  Association,  16  or 
2.9  per  cent  to  labor  unions,  8  or  1.5  ])er  cent  to  the  Puerto  Rico 
Teachers  Association  and  48  to  other  organizations.  (See  Ap¬ 
pendix  13.) 
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Appendix  1 


LIST  OF  MUNICIPALITIES  AND  BARRIOS  SURVEYED 


Adjuntas 

Capaez 

Guayabo  Dulce 

Juan  Gonzalez 

Liinani 

Pellejas 

Portillos 

Portugues 

Saltillo 

Tanama 

Vegas  Aba  jo 

Yaliuecas 

y  ayales 

Aguada 
Asomante 
Atalaya 
Garrizal 
Cruces 
Espinal 
Guanabanas 
Guaniquillas 
Guayabo 
J  aguey 
Lagunas 
Malpaso 
Mainey 
Naranjo 
Piedras  Blancas 
Eio  Grande 

Aguadilla 
Aguacate 
Borinquen 
Cainiital  Alto 
Caimital  Bajo 
Camaceyes 
Ceiba  Baja 
Guerrero 
Maleza  Baja 
Mon  tail  a 
Palmar 


Aguas  Buenas 
Bairoa 
Bayamoncito 
Cagiiitas 
Jagueyes 
Juan  Asencio 
Mulas 
Mulitas 
Sonadora 
Sumidero 

Aibonito 

Asomante 

Caonillas 

Llanos 

Pasto 

Eobles 

Arecibo 
Arenalejos 
Dominguito 
Esperanza 
Factor 
Garrochales 
Plato  Aba  jo 
Hato  Arriba 
Hato  Viejo 
Islote 
Miratlores 
Eio  Arriba 
Sabana  Iloyos 
Santana 

Bargeloxeta 
Florida  Adentro 
Florida  Afuera 
Garrochales 
Palmas  Altas 

Barranquitas 
Ilelechal 
Honduras 
Palo  Hincado 
Quebrada  Grande 
Quebradillas 


Bayamon 
Buena  Vista 
Cerro  Gordo 
Uajaos 

Guaraguao  Aba  jo 
Guaraguao  Arriba 
Hato  Tejas 
Minillas 
Nuevo 

Santa  Olaya 

Caguas 

Bairoa 
Beatriz 
Borinquen 
Caualxin 
San  Antonio 
San  Salvador 
Tomas  de  Castro 
Turabo 

Carolina 

Barrazas 

Cacao 

Canovanillas 
Carruzos 
Martin  Gonzalez 
San  Anton 
Santa  Cruz 

Cayey 

Beatriz 
Cedro 
Cercadillo 
Culebras  Bajo 
P’arallon 
Guavate 
Jajome  Bajo 
Maton  Aba  jo 
Monte  Llano 
I’asto  Viejo 
I^edro  Avila 
Piedras 
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Rincon 

Sumido 

Toita 

Vega 

Ceiba 

Chupacallos 

Daguao 

Machos 

Quebrada  Seca 
Rio  Aba  jo 
Saco 

ClALES 

Cialitos 

Cordilleras 

Fronton 

Hato  Viejo 

Jaguas 

Pesa 

Pozas 

ClDRA 

Arenas 

Bayamon 

Beatriz 

Ceiba 

Monte  Llano 
Rabanal 
Rincon 
Rio  Abajo 
Sud 

COAMO 

Coamo  Arriba 
Hayales 
Llanos 
Palmare  jo 
Pasto 

Pedro  Garcia 
Pulguillas 
San  Ildefonso 
Santa  Catalina 

COMERfO 

Cedrito 

Cejas 

Dona  Elena 
Naranjo 
Palomas 
Pinas 

Rio  Hondo 
Vega  Redonda 


OOROZAL 

Abras 
Cuchillas 
Dos  Bocas 
Man  a 
Negros 
Padilla 
I’almarejo 
Palmarito 
Palos  Blancos 

Fajardo 

Cabezas 

Demajagua 

Florencio 

Quebrada  Fajardo 
Quebrada  Vueltas 
Rio  Arriba 
Sardinera 

Guayama 

Algarrobos 

Caimital 

Guamani 

Palmas 

Guayanilla 

Boca 

Indies 

Llano 

Magas 

Pasto 

Quebrada  Honda 
Sierra  Baja 

Guaynado 
Camarones 
Frailes 
Mamey 
Pueblo  Viejo 
Santa  Rosa 

Hatillo 

Aibonito 

Bayaney 

Buena  Vista 

Campo  Alegre 

Capaez 

Carrizales 

Corcovadas 

Naranjito 

Pajuil 


IIORMIGUEROS 

Guanajibo 

Jagiiitas 

Lavadero 

Humacao 
Anton  Ruiz 
Candelero  Arriba 
Collores 
Mabu 
Mambiche 
Mariana 

Isabela 

Arenales  Altos 
Arenales  Bajos 
Bajura 
Bejucos 
Goto 

Galateo  Alto 

Galateo  Bajo 

Guayabos 

Guerrero 

Jobos 

Mora 

Jayuya 

Coabey 

Jayuya  Abajo 
Mameyes  Arriba 
Veguitas-Zamas 

Juana  DIaz 
Callabos 
Collores 
Guayabal 
Jacaguas 
Rio  Can  as  Abajo 
Sabana  Liana 

JUNt'OS 

Caimito 
Ceiba  Norte 
Ceiba  Sud 
Lirios 
Mamey 

Lajas 
Candelaria 
Lajas  Arriba 
Llanos 
Paris 

Santa  Rosa 
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Lares 

Bartolo 

Buenos  Aires 

Callejones 

Espino 

Lares 

La  Torre 

Mirasol 

Pezuela 

Piletas 

Rio  Prieto 

Las  MARfAS 
Anones 
Buena  Vista 
Cerrote 
Furnias 
Naranjales 
Rio  Caiias 

LoizA 

Cubuy 

Hato  Puereo 

Loiza 

Lomas 

Mediania  Baja 


Maricao 
Bucarabones 
Maricao  Afuera 

Maunabo 

Calzada 
Emajagua 
Palo  Seco 
Quebrada  Arenas 
Talante 

Mayaguez 
Algarrobo 
Bateyes 
Juan  Alonso 


Limon 

Mayagiiez  Arriba 

Miradero 

Montoso 

Quebrada  Grande 

Quemado 

Rio  Canas  Aba  jo 

Rio  Hondo 

Siibalos 

Sabanetas 

Moca 

Capa 

Cerro  Gordo 

Cruz 

Cuchillas 

Marias 

Naranjo 

Rocha 

Voladoras 

Morovis 
Barahona 
Cuchillas 
Franquez 
Morovis  Norte 
Morovis  Sud 
Pasto 
Perchas 
Rio  Grande 
San  Lorenzo 
Torrecillas 
LTnibon 
Vega 

Naguabo 

Daguao 
Duque 
Maizales 
Mariana 
Pefia  Pobre 
Rio  Blanco 
Santiago  y  Lima 

Naranjito 

Achiote 

Anones 

Cedro  Aba  jo 

Cedro  Arriba 

Guadiana 

Lomas 

Nuevo 


Luquillo 
Mata  de  Platano 
Sabana 

Manat! 

Bajura  Adentro 
Rio  Arriba  Poniente 
Rio  Arriba  Saliente 
Tierras  Nuevas  Poniente 
Tierras  Nuevas  Saliente 


COMMERCE 

OkOc'OVIS 

Banos 

Bauta  Abajo 

Bermejales 

Cacaos 

Collores 

Damian  Abajo 

Dandan  Arriba 

Mata  de  Cafias 

Pellejas 

Sabana 

Saltos 

Patillas 
Cacao  Alto 
Cacao  Bajo 
Guardarraya 
Jacaboa 
Jagual 
Marin 
Mulas 
Polios 

Quebrada  Arriba 
Rio  Arriba 
Rios 

Penuelas 

Coto 

Cuevas 

Jagua 

Quebrada  Ceiba 
Santo  Domingo 
Tallaboa  Alta 
Tallaboa  Saliente 

Ponce 

Amin 

Guaraguao 
Maraguez 
Monte  Llanos 
Real 

San  Patricio 
Tibes 

Ri'o  Grande 
Cienaga  Alta 
Cienaga  Baja 
Guzman  Abajo 
Jimenez 
Zarzal 
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RfO  PlEDRAS 
Caimito 
Cupey 

Quebrada  Arenas 

Sabana  Grande 

Machuchal 

Rayo 

Rincon 

Santana 

Susua 

San  German 

Ancones 
Cain  Alto 
Cain  Bajo 
Guama 

Hoconuco  Alto 
Iloconuco  Bajo 
Maresiia 
Minillas 
Retiro 

Rosario  Alto 
Sabana  Enea 
Sabana  Grande  Aba  jo 
Tuna 

San  Lorenzo 
Cayaguas 
Cerro  Gordo 
Espino 
Florida 
Hato 
J  agual 
Quel)rada 
Quebrada  Arenas 
Quebrada  Honda 
Quemado 

San  Sebastian 
Aibonito 
Calabazas 
Cidras 
Guacio 
Guajataca 
Haro  Arriba 


Hoya  Mala 

Juncal 

Magos 

Mirabales 

Perchas 

Piedras  Blancas 

Toa  Alta 
Contorno 
Galateo 
Mucarabones 
Ortiz 
Pinas 

Quebrada  Arenas 
Quebrada  Cruz 
Rio  Lajas 

Trujilix>  Alto 
Carraizo 
Cuevas 
Dos  Bocas 
Quebrada  Grande 
Quebrada  Infierno 
Quebrada  Negrito 

Utuado 

Angeles 

Arenas 

Caguanas 

Caniaeo 

Caonillas  Aba  jo 

Caonillas  Arriba 

Consejo 

Don  Alonso 

Guaonica 

Las  Palmas 

Limori 

Mameyes  Aba  jo 
Paso  Palma 
Rio  Aba  jo 
Roncador 
Sabana  Grande 
Salto  Aba  jo 
Santa  Isabel 
Santa  Rosa 
Tetuan 


Vivi  Abajo 
Vivi  Arriba 

Vega  Alta 
Candelaria 
Cieneguetas 
Espinosa 
Maricao 
Mavilla 

Vega  Baja 
Almirante  Norte 
Almirante  Sud 
Ceiba 

Pugnado  Afuera 
Quebrada  Arenas 
Rio  Arriba 
Yeguada 

ViLLALBA 
Caonillas  Abajo 
Caonillas  Arriba 
A^illalba  Abajo 

Yabucoa 
Aguacate 
Calabazas 
Camino  Nuevo 
Guayabota 
Jacana 
Juan  Martin 
Limones 
Playa 

Yauco 
Algarrobos 
Almacigo  Alto 
Barina 
Collores 

Diego  Hernandez 
Duey 
Naranjo 
Quebradas 
Rancher  as 
Sierra  Alta 
Susua  Alta 
Susua  Baja 
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Appendix  la— TOTAL  FARMS  5-34  CUERDAS,  AND  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  SURVEYED, 

BY  MUNICIPALITIES 


Municipality 

Total 
Farms  5 
to  34 
Cuerdas 

Number 
of  Farms 
Surveyed 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 
Farms  5 
to  34 
Cuerdas 

Total . 

21,  787 

3,  069 

14.1 

Adjuntas  . 

470 

60 

13  0 

Aguada . 

518 

89 

17  2 

Aguidilla  . 

385 

44 

11  4 

Aeuas  Buenas . 

520 

57 

11.0 

Aibonito  .  . 

260 

36 

13  8 

Arecibo  .  . 

804 

99 

12  3 

Barceloneta  . 

157 

31 

19  7 

Barranquitas . 

462 

67 

14.5 

Bayaiiion  . 

302 

42 

13  9 

Caguas  . . . 

367 

60 

16  3 

Carolina  . 

293 

45 

15  4 

Cayey .  . 

467 

66 

14  1 

Ceiba . .  . 

68 

20 

29  4 

Ciales . 

439 

48 

10  9 

Cidra .  . 

538 

76 

14  i 

Coamo  . 

431 

52 

12  1 

Comerio . 

249 

28 

11.2 

Corozal . 

410 

75 

18.3 

Fajardo . 

71 

18 

25  4 

Guayama  . 

121 

16 

13  2 

Guayanilla  . 

208 

25 

12  0 

Guaynabo  . 

207 

32 

15  4 

Ilatillo  . 

386 

49 

12  7 

Hormigueros . 

56 

9 

16. 1 

Humacao  . 

159 

42 

26  4 

Isabela . 

953 

111 

11.6 

Jayuya  . 

230 

27 

11  7 

Juana  Diaz . 

168 

23 

13.7 

J  uncos . 

164 

31 

18.9 

Lajas.  .  .  . 

158 

20 

12  6 

Lares .  . 

651 

106 

16  3 

Las  Marias  . 

254 

25 

9  8 

Loiza . 

295 

12.5 

Luquillo.  . 

53 

17 

32  1 

Manati  . 

302 

36 

11  9 

Maricao  .  . 

85 

5 

5  9 

Mauiiabo  . 

118 

32 

27  1 

Mayagilez  . 

445 

69 

15  5 

M  oca .  .  . 

670 

79 

11  8 

Morov’is  .  . . 

661 

106 

16  0 

Naguabo  . 

181 

42 

23  2 

Naranjito  . 

379 

63 

16  6 

Orocovis..  . 

757 

94 

12.4 

Patillas  . 

338 

40 

11.8 

Penuelas . 

298 

42 

14,  1 

Ponce  .  .  . 

270 

44 

16  3 

Rio  Grande  . 

181 

38 

21.0 

Rio  Piedras . 

240 

34 

14.2 

Sabana  Grande . 

186 

19 

10.2 

San  German . 

416 

66 

15.9 

San  Lorenzo . 

732 

127 

17.3 

San  Sebastian . 

632 

62 

9.8 

Toa  Alta . 

266 

39 

14,7 

Trujillo  Alto . 

307 

35 

11.4 

Utuado . 

1,  199 

155 

12.9 

Vega  Alta . 

182 

28 

15.4 

Vega  Baja . 

267 

53 

19.8 

Vilialba . 

137 

20 

14.6 

Yabucoa . 

573 

92 

16.0 

Yauco . 

691 

66  j 

9.6 

92 
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Appendix  2— TOTAL  FARMS,  TOTAL  LAND  IN  FARMS  (CUERUAS)  AND  NUMBER 
OF  CUERDAS  PER  FARM,  BY  MUNICIPALITIES 


Municipality 

Total 

No.  of 
Farms 

Total 
Land  in 
Farms 
(Cuerdas) 

Average 
No.  of 
Cuerdas 
per  Farm 

Total . 

3,  069 

40,  838 

13.3 

155 

2,  560 
716 

16.5 

44 

16.3 

48 

774 

16. 1 

Orocovis . 

94 

49 

1,479 

755 

15.7 

15.4 

39 

587 

15.0 

28 

419 

15.0 

924 

14.9 

5 

74 

14.8 

57 

847 

14.8 

45 

664 

14.8 

Villalba  . 

20 

292 

14.6 

99 

1,445 

14.6 

40 

577 

14.4 

37 

532 

14.4 

111 

1,  602 
1,280 

1, 124 

14.4 

89 

14.4 

79 

14.2 

31 

434 

14.0 

28 

393 

14.0 

42 

584 

13.9 

66 

914 

13.8 

44 

598 

13.6 

19 

259 

13.6 

69 

936 

13.6 

42 

567 

13.5 

60 

808 

13.5 

106 

1,420 

263 

13,4 

20 

13.2 

76 

1,004 

13.2 

31 

409 

13.2 

53 

693 

13.1 

92 

1,  192 
1,634 

13.0 

127 

12.9 

106 

1,360 

482 

12.8 

38 

12.7 

52 

654 

12.6 

25 

314 

12.6 

35 

433 

12,4 

63 

782 

12.4 

20 

248 

12.4 

75 

914 

12.2 

27 

331 

12.2 

32 

389 

12.2 

25 

294 

11.8 

42 

493 

11.7 

67 

781 

11.6 

17 

193 

11.4 

60 

666 

11. 1 

66 

726 

11.0 

16 

174 

10.9 

9 

98 

10.9 

42 

455 

10.8 

34 

363 

10.7 

36 

383 

10.6 

36 

356 

9.9 

32 

313 

9.8 

23 

218 

9.5 

18 

168 

9.3 

66 

491 

7. 4 
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Appendix  3— OWNED  LAND,  HOUSES  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS,  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Type  of  Farm 

Total 

No. 

of 

Farms 

Land  Owned 

House 

Other  Buildings 

Cuerdas 

Value 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

Total . 

3, 060 

40,  S52 

.$1,741,782.  07 

3, 024 

.$263,  261.  35 

1,516 

$54, 979.  99 

Sugar  Cane . 

392 

5,668 

447,  544.  19 

385 

67,  996.  61 

241 

15,  998. 00 

Tobacco . 

247 

3,  325 

121,800.  38 

242 

17,  118.  74 

144 

3,  999. 00 

Coffee . 

159 

2,  343 

97,  847.  00 

159 

18,  167. 00 

73 

8, 031. 00 

Minor  Crops . 

841 

10,  201 

339,  772.  75 

840 

49,  784.  00 

296 

13, 048. 00 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

796 

10,  586 

376,  970.  75 

779 

56,  624.  00 

484 

2,  793.  99 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

516 

7,  256 

271.028. 00 

516 

41.  130.00 

225 

8,  930.  00 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops.. 

109 

1,473 

86.  759.  00 

103 

12,  441.00 

53 

2,  180.  00 

Appendix  4— VALUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EgUIPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTS,  BY 

TYPE  OF  FARM 


Type  of  Farm 

No. 

of 

Farms 

Value  of  Equipment  and  Implements 

Total 

Agricultural 

Implements 

Carts 

and 

Wagons- 

Trucks 

and 

Automobi¬ 

les 

Coffee 
and  other 
I^nspecifled 
Machinery 
and 

Equipment 

Aggregate 

Value 

Value 

per 

Farm 

Total . 

224 

$13,  858.  50 

.$61.  87 

$1,  695.  00 

$4,  196.00 

$7, 141.  50 

.$826. 00 

Sugar  Cane . 

83 

5,  938. 00 

71.54 

781.00 

3,  255. 00 

1,  800. 00 

102.  00 

Tobacco . 

13 

425.  00 

32.  69 

119  00 

11.00 

295.  00 

Coffee . 

19 

1,  657. 00 

87.  21 

76.  00 

30. 00 

1,  500.  00 

51. 00 

Minor  Crops . 

23 

1, 498. 00 

65.  13 

238.  00 

80.  00 

1, 130.00 

50.  00 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops... 

47 

1,  463.  50 

31.  13 

337.  00 

680.  00 

386.  50 

60. 00 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

31 

2,  605.  00 

84.03 

72.  00 

2,  325.  00 

208.  00 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops 

8 

272.  00 

34. 00 

72.  00 

140.  00 

60.  00 

Appendix  5— TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  PRODUCTION  CREDIT,  BY'  SOURCE  OF  CREDIT, 

BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Type  of  Farm 

Total 
No.  of 
Farms 
Using 
Credit 

Production  Credit 
Total  owed  by 
farms  usin  ;  credit 

Source  of  Credit 

Amount 

Per¬ 

centage 

Bank 

Cooper¬ 

ative 

Marketing 

Association 

Merchants 

Sugar 

Central 

Total . 

1,320 

$202,  297.22 

100.0 

.$4,290.00 

.$31,499.00 

$125,926.22 

.$40,  582.00 

Sugar  Cane . 

321 

77, 930.00 

38.6 

175.00 

7,  730.00 

33,  560.00 

36, 465.00 

Tobacco . 

183 

33,070.87 

16.3 

650.00 

9,  365.00 

22,990.87 

65.00 

Coffee . 

25 

2,009.00 

1.0 

125.00 

165.00 

1,  069.00 

650.00 

Minor  Crops . 

125 

14,339.13 

7. 1 

1,  100.00 

675.00 

12,  489.  13 

75.00 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

510 

58,408.22 

28.9 

2,  040.00 

12,  394.00 

43,  879.22 

95.00 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

99 

10,  353.00 

5. 1 

200.00 

1,070.00 

9,  083 . 00 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops. 

57 

6, 187.00 

3.0 

100.00 

2,  8,55.00 

3,  232.00 

Appendix  6— AVERAGE  WEEKLY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME,  BY  TYPE  OF  FARAI 
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Appendix  9— SCHOOLING  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES,  BY  AGE  GROUP 


Grade 

Completed 

Total 

.\ge  Groups 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65  and 
over 

Number 

A  LI. . 

3,  009 

2 

31 

100 

138 

724 

922 

596 

556 

None . 

1,  848 

5 

9 

17 

266 

617 

466 

468 

1-4 . 

778 

1 

16 

38 

65 

287 

207 

101 

63 

5-7 . 

344 

1 

8 

38 

44 

141 

76 

18 

18 

8 . 

62 

2 

8 

5 

17 

17 

9 

4 

9-10 . 

24 

7 

4 

8 

3 

2 

11-12 . 

9 

3 

4 

1 

1 

Over  12  .  . 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Per  Cent 

All . 

100.0 

0. 1 

1.0 

3.  2 

4.5 

23.6 

30. 1 

19.4 

18.1 

None . 

00.  2 

10.  1 

9.0 

12.3 

36.  7 

67.  1 

78.  2 

84.2 

1-4 . 

25.4 

50.0 

51.7 

38.0 

47.  1 

39.7 

22.4 

16.9 

11.3 

5-7 . 

11.2 

50.0 

25.8 

38.0 

31.9 

19.  5 

8.2 

3.0 

3.2 

8.  . . . 

2.  0 

6.  4 

8.0 

3.  6 

2.  3 

1.  8 

1.  5 

0.7 

9-10 . 

0.8 

7.0 

2.  9 

1.  1 

0.  3 

0.4 

11-12 . 

0.  3 

2.2 

0.  6 

0.  1 

0.  2 

Over  12 . 

0.  1 

.  . 

0.  1 

0.  1 

0.2 

0.2 

Appendix  10— MARITAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  POPULATION  15  YEARS  OF  AGE 

AND  OVER 


Total 

Married 

Widowed 

Age  Group 

population 
15  years 
and  over 

Single 

Total 

Civil 

Church 

Con¬ 

sensual 

or 

Divorced 

Con¬ 

cubine 

All  Ages . 

♦12, 098 

5,515 

Number 

5,  625 

1,398 

3,  736 

491 

885 

73 

15-19  years . 

2, 876 

2,  781 

89 

27 

42 

20 

2 

4 

20-24  years . 

2, 075 

1,  649 
517 

391 

117 

214 

60 

25 

10 

25-29  years . 

994 

439 

121 

261 

57 

30 

8 

30-34  years . 

701 

191 

480 

131 

299 

50 

23 

7 

35-44  years . 

1,903 

202 

1,552 

423 

1,013 

116 

130 

19 

45-54  years . 

1,668 

96 

1,382 

344 

954 

84 

176 

14 

55-64  years . 

991 

46 

755 

144 

553 

58 

182 

8 

65  years  and  over .  .  . 

890 

33 

537 

91 

400 

46 

317 

3 

All  Ages . 

100.0 

45.6 

Per  Cent 

46.  5 

24.8 

66.5 

8.7 

7.3 

0.6 

15-19  years . 

23.8 

96.7 

3.  1 

30.3 

47.  2 

22.5 

0. 1 

0. 1 

20-24  years . 

17.2 

79.5 

18.8 

29.9 

54.8 

15.3 

1.2 

0.5 

25-29  years . 

8.2 

52.0 

44.2 

27.6 

59.4 

13.0 

3.0 

0.8 

30-34  years . 

5.8 

27.2 

68.5 

27.3 

62.3 

10.4 

3.3 

1.0 

35-44  years . 

15.7 

10.6 

81.6 

27.2 

65.3 

7.5 

6.8 

1.0 

45-54  years . 

13.8 

5.8 

82.8 

24.9 

69.0 

6.  1 

10.6 

0.8 

55-64  years . 

8.  2 

4.0 

76.2 

19.  1 

73.2 

7.7 

18.4 

0.8 

65  years  and  over.  . . 

7.  4 

3.7 

00.  4 

16.9 

74.5 

8.6 

35.  6 

0.3 

In  24  cases  the  marital  condition  was  not  reported. 
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Appendix  12— PERCENTAGE  OF  PERSONS  ONE  YEAR  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WEARING 

SHOES,  BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Type  of  Farm 

Percentage  of  persons  one  year  of  age 
and  over  wearing  shoes 

Ordinarily 

Occasionally 

Never 

Total . 

63.5 

23.2 

13.3 

Sugar  Cane . 

73.8 

15.4 

10.8 

Tobacco . 

62.9 

27.7 

9.4 

Coffee . 

76.  2 

15.0 

8.8 

Minor  Crops . 

57.7 

26.0 

16.3 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops . 

58.  2 

27.9 

13.9 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

70.3 

17.9 

11.8 

Sugar  Cane-Minor  Crops . 

65.9 

17.4 

16.7 

Appendix  13— PERCENTAGE  OF  PERSONS  BELONGING  TO  ORGANIZATIONS, 

BY  TYPE  OF  FARM 


Type  of  Farm 

Total  No. 
of  Persons 
Belonging  to 
Organizations 

Parents’  and 
Teachers’ 
Association 

P.  R. 
Farmers’ 
Association 

Labor 

Unions 

P.  R. 
Teachers’ 
Association 

All 

Other 

Total . 

544 

68.8 

18.0 

2.9 

1.5 

8.8 

Sugar  Cane . 

154 

72.2 

14.3 

3.2 

3.2 

7. 1 

Tohannn.  . 

43 

65. 1 

25.  6 

9.  3 

Coffee . 

27 

63.0 

29.  6 

3.7 

3.  7 

Minor  Crops . 

90 

63.4 

15.6 

4.4 

2.2 

14.4 

Tobacco-Minor  Crops... 

103 

82.6 

12.6 

1.9 

2.9 

Coffee-Minor  Crops . 

100 

62.0 

19.  0 

3.0 

16.0 

Sugar  Cane-Minof  Crops 

27 

51.9 

40.7 

7.4 
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